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VICTORY, THE ONLY TAME BUFFALO IN EXISTENCE 
Photograph by Sumner W. Matteson. 
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It Pays To Advertise When What You Advertise Is Worth Paying For 


This is.what Mr. Ault writes from away up in Saskatchewan: 





FOREST AND STREAM 


work with your 20-gauge. 


put to my face. 


bird -dead. 


“Seeing your ad. about a 16-year-old boy hitting 16 out of 25 
clay pigeons, I thought that you might appreciate the first day’s 


I have been shooting a 12-gauge 
but when I saw your 20-gauge, 28-inch barrel, I persuaded the 
owner to sell it to me, and it is the sweetest shooting gun I ever 
For close killing it can’t be beat, and for long 
range, I tested it up to 87 steps on a chicken, and it killed the 
It stayed right there, and on long shots I stopped 
them as far. as I wanted to, killing them after the two ———— 
that I was out with had quit." My 
one duck that I think must have been near a hundred yards. 
What I like about it is, that all the birds that I hit I kill.” 


D. V. AULT, Box 65, North Battleford, Sask. 


Oct. 25, 1913. 













for the last 12 years, 









I killed 


is for sale. 












Perhaps there is some other man who will see this advertisement and will take advantage of another man’s 


experience and at least try the Stevens No. 200, 20-gauge, 5-shot Repeating Shotgun. 
hits hard—it’s light and compact—it does the business. 


It shoots close—it 


Write to-day for our beautiful illustrated catalog 


describing in detail our complete line of Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


Largest Makers Sporting Firearms in the World 


324 Main Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Memoirs and Remarks of a Retired Hunting Arrow 


very likely that it was along the river bot- 

toms of the Rocky, a little mountain stream 
very near to the mathematical center of the Old 
Volunteer State. 

It is known, however, that about eight years 
ago I and my eleven brothers were found by the 
river road encased in a billet of spoke timber by 
a carpenter, who also ’tended a small water 
power grist mill by the River Rocky. It was 
in this mill that my present owner found me— 
or us. It might be said that he was fond of 
going to this little mill just as his father and 
father’s father before him. Another reason was 
that while his “turn” was being ground, he liked to 
walk out on the tottery old dam and drop a 
hook into the clear pool below, just to see if 
some of the big lazy mountain trout would 
actually bite. 

“What a fine piece of hickory,” remarked 
my future owner, whom I will call “the archer.” 
“The grain is so straight and large,” he mused, 
seeing good arrows in the stick just as Michael 
Angelo saw the angel in a block of marble. 

“Yes, suh, I picked it up mighty nigh a year 
ago,” said the miller, erstwhile carpenter, “ ’tend- 
ing to make me a good axe handle outen it,” he 
shouted in order to be heard above the din of 
flying wheels and falling waters. 

“How many shafts the size of a big lead 


ee where I grew I cannot tell; but it is 


, 





By EUCLID D. MILLER 


-pencil can you get out of this stick?’ asked the 


archer, pulling off a white splinter and tying it 
into knots. 

“Oh, ’bout a dozen, I reckon.” 

* * ok * * * * * 

Smooth, straight. and shiny, we were de- 
livered to the archer, who had white gander 
wing feathers ready drawn and fixed for us. A 
retired cross-cut saw yielded a dozen fine: steel 
broadheads, which were destined to fly many a 
mile, propelled by a fifty-pound English long 
bow. However, we were a little too heavy and 
clumsy for this bow at first, so we were worked 
down a little at the ends, i. e., barreled. To 
further reduce weight, our steel blades were 
ground shorter and sharper, while three were 
taken off and replaced with iron tubes or thim- 
bles, just the weight of the broadheads. We 
were refledged with lower and longer feathers, 
set slightly spiral, but this process did not sacri- 
fice our stiffness or strength to any appreciable 
amount, and did much to improve us both in 
beauty and in balance. The whole set received 
a number of coats of fine rod varnish from time 
to time, which was well worth while, as some 
of us were used to shoot frogs and fish occas- 
ionally. This was hard on feathers, but they 
had been carefully glued on and then wrapped 
with silk, like most old English war and hunt- 
ing arrows, and varnished over all. The feath- 


ers never came loose, but simply wore off, and 
had to be replaced at intervals. This shows how 
much service we arrows did, and how careful 
the archer was to keep from losing us. I will 
speak of losing, or rather not losing arrows 
later on. 

As I’m the last one of the dozen, I will 
begin my history of the quiver by saying that 
a bullfrog made away with the first arrow to 
be lost. The arrow apparently struck the big 
old frog through the ham or foot and drove 
into a bed of round gravel and didn’t stick up. 
Mr. Frog upon finding himself speared with this 
strange silent feathered thing, proceeded to do 
the “wiggley-wiggle,” or the “grizzly-gallop” and 
vanished, arrow and all, into the deepest pool. 
Although the archer stripped and searched up 
and down the creek, the arrow could not be 
found. On this trip, however, the archer got 
more game than another youngster armed with 
a .22 rifle—fifteen frogs, a squirrel, not to men- 
tion a couple of snakes, and a good shot at a 
rabbit, but lost two arrows, the fine hickory the 
frog captured, and a first-class cane arrow. This 
cane arrow was an experiment. It had a re- 
markably low steady flight and could take any 
amount of raps. It caused the archer to make 
up a duplicate set, but the cane or reed was no 
good, and thus a lot of work and patient wait- 
ing went for naught. 
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Oct. 25, 1913. 


Another one of my brother arrows was lost 
in this manner: One fine morning the archer 
spied a large buzzard sunning himself on a rail 
fence about fifty yards from a cabin. The out- 
stretched wings of the great bird at once caught 
the archer’s experimental eye. 

“Why wouldn’t his wing feathers, if fumi- 
gated, make good hunting arrow feathers?” And 
getting the cabin between him and the somber 
bird, he crept up and let drive. It was a fair 
shot, but the big bird with wings spread made 
it appear nearer than it really was, so the arrow, 
on its last flight, hit at the bird’s toes and glanced 
—-where? The archer after losing an arrow 
would usually tell certain little nigs about the 
shot, place, etc., and offer a reward, but rarely 
with any success, for when an arrow gets lost, 
it just seems to fade away into the spirit land— 
where all good arrows go. The archer soon be- 
came a very good shot with us, and more than 
once he has demonstrated the possibilities of the 
jong bow and broadhead to certain friends of 
the teasing and doubting Thomas variety. Once 
at a country store, a rustic insisted that the 
archer be made to bring forth his bow and 
arrows and shoot some. They were hid as much 
as possible, but this wiseacre saw the bow bag 
in the buggy and at once started a lot of noise. 

“Betcher kain’t hit my ole hat ten yard off 
hand,” at which the archer unlimbered, selected 
an arrow made to bisect rabbits, and carefully 
let drive. The Y-shaped blades of the arrow 
split a four-inch hole in the old greasy lid, much 
to the noisy person’s discomfit, and much to the 
merriment of the crowd. However, he insisted 
that it was an accident (it might have been) and 
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put it up about twice the distance and insisted 
on laying a bet of a whole half dollar that I 
couldn’t hit it. A friend took the bet before the 
archer knew it, so it was up to him to save that 
four bits. But the archer god must have been 
there that day, for again the great Y-shaped 
blade cut the old hat, and the archer’s reputa- 
tion was firmly established. But to complete the 
take-down of Noisy, someone bet him that the 
archer could hit his tin bucket at fifty yards once 
out of three shots. The distance -was stepped 
off down-the road, the bucket, a good-sized milk 
pail, was set up, and all drew near for the shoot. 
Again luck sped the arrow, and the bucket rolled 
over in the sand, and the archer’s tormentor or 
teaser himself became the one laughed at. 

Will Thompson once wrote an article about 
old graybeards, prevaricating about the shooting 
they did when they were boys, and tell big tales 
about the phenomenal shots made by Indians. I 
suppose every bowman has such trials. The 
writer has heard men who didn’t know what the 
feather was for on the arrow, tell of shooting 
they had done, or that they had witnessed that 
would make Robin Hood turn over in his grave 
and blush with envy, and make the archer’s good 
lucky shot pale into insignificance. Another 
thing that never fails to “rile” him up is for 
someone to ask him if his is an “Indian bow.” 
The very idea! 

The writer will state right here his views on 
the subject of Indian archery, after having given 
it considerable study and investigation. 

Centuries of continual association naturally 
made the Indian a very good shot with the bow 
—good enough to supply himself with meat when 
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the’ woods and prairies teemed with game, and 
good enough to slip to the corner of a cabin 
and pot the unsuspecting pioneer; but not to be 
compared with our own forefathers who drew 
bow at Cresey or in Sherwood forest, or not 
even to some few of our present day archers 
who bend over a desk six days out of the week. 

The writer calls to mind a pair of big strong 
Kansas lawyers, who ride out of Atchison on 
Sundays in a racy automobile to shoot jack- 
rabbits with the bow; a certain down East 
Yankee athlete from one of the big colleges, 
who has been to England to show them how; 
and a spry old gentleman, who is now a leading 
jurist of the Pacific slope, as well as writer, 
poet, soldier, and a man who has in time lost 
several canoe loads of arrows in the Floridan 
wilds. Now, I believe these gentlemen could 
take to the woods to-morrow with their bows 
and make just as good living under any condi- 
tions as the same number of Indian archers. 
And after a year’s training in the great out-of- 
doors, they would compare favorably with any 
four redskins that ever bent a bow. 

Study the Indian’s archery tackle (Uncle 
Sam owns a carload of it), also get acquainted 
with the English low bow and its-arrows, and 
then you can understand why the archer gets 
“riled up” when some human question mark asks 
if my good English lance—the product of eight 
centuries of ‘Anglo-Saxon-Norman bowmen—is, 
“er Injun- bow.” 

Speaking of losing arrows: When an 
archer spends considerable time and money on 
a set of hunting or roving arrows and gets fully 

(Continued on page 537.) 





Are You A Gunner? 


Do you love to follow your good dog over the fields in search of quail or chickens, or to struggle 
through swamp or along thick grown hillside, expecting to hear the roar of the ruffed grouse or 
the twitter of the fall woodcock? If so, you should have this new book. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


This companion volume to ‘‘American Duck Shooting’’ treats of the upland game which American 
sportsmen shoot over dogs—woodcock, snipe, all the quail, grouse and turkeys. 


The first part of the volume is devoted to a description of the various species and their habits—the way 


in which they live their lives. 


The second part of the book is devoted to upland shooting and treats of the methods by which all the 


upland birds are pursued and taken. . 


The chapter ‘‘Aids to Shooting’’ describes the clothing, guns, 


and loads and dogs that the gunner may profitably use; while the last section of the book treats of the 
shooting of the future and the efforts to rear our native quail and grouse in domestication. 


The volume is illustrated by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 full page portraits of 
different game birds and hunting scenes, with a number of cuts in the text. 


Cloth. 


About 575 pages. 
This book is of inestimable value. 


Price, $3.50, net. 


Postage 25 cents. 


It contains the genuine hunter- 


naturalist facts given in the most entertaining and interesting style. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., NEW YORK CITY 
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FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 


DRY FLY TACKLE 

DRY FLY RODS. 
“PEERLESS” Special 934 feet... .$5.00 
aaa ae 
H. L. LEONARD Special 934 feet 35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING 
FLIES. 





“NONPAREIL” 
“STANDARD” 


SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods). .$5.50 00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Revie 3.50 . 


INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7% 
feet, 40 cents each. 


OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
ever issued. It is not only a “CATALOG”but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its 
“NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sele Agents fer H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
Speco cpectpecfpe cocoon foc oecec rece pec cece Proc Pec pec be 


THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 





—PPOPe Perce oc Pe) 
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eros 


21 Park Place 
New York City 


Each. Each. 


Pee Pe Pe cece poco Pec Peco Pocec pecs 


bs 


28 
John Street 
New York 








Height, 70 inches. 


$25,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
$42.50 


Depth, 12 inches. 


if interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address ‘or our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 323,Preévx 


Width, 28 inches. 






















A Lubricant and Rust 
For Rod i 
A Sample and Booklet No. P&% 


JOSEPH DIXON.CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N.J. 






DIXON'S GRAPHITE 


We manufac- 





- aaaaag ture light 
Hunters weight and 
Campers rot proof tents 
— Send for our 
rospectors ie 
and 311 BROADWAY oa es 
. Fishermen NEW YORK D 





CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES. 


122 So. Fourth St.. Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 


The Season for Turkey Hunt- 
ing will soon open. ight 
this time. Let us send youa 


Simplex Wild Turkey Call 


Two prominent Texas hunters say it is the most 
Perfect call they have ever seen and that they 
§ have used every kind they could buy or make. 
Every hunter should have one in his vest pocket. 
Guaranteed. Free descriptive booklet. Ask your 
dealer for one, or sent direct for $1.00 postpaid. 
~ Getitnow. SAUNDERS MFG. CO. 


Dept. F, Box 296, ~ ~ ~ - Roanoke, Va. 





9349993)929932 
2333 122: P 







COCOA 





GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 


ASK FOR SUCHARD’S 


Oct. 25, 1913. 








Casting Rods 





Like a good fight? Health 


and pleasure, too, with it? 

Get into the open and fish. Cast 
alure ina sweeping curve; you’ve 

got a ‘‘strike’’; now you know 
you’re in a fight! 

No. 28 is the new ‘‘BRISTOL’’ 
Light Bait Casting Rod. Weighs about 5 07. 
It’s the sensation of the year, no doubt about 
that. Nos. 25, 27 and 33, with their larce 
guideand tip give a free-running line, and are 
favorites with beginners and experts. 

Your dealer will show you any of the above 
rods. If he doesn't happen to have them, we 
wil] supply you. Write for 


CATALOG—FREE 

(Illustrated below ) 
HORTON MFG. CO. 

<—— 84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn, 






























PIONEER FISHING LINES 


should be ordered now, as several weeks’ time is needed 
in making them. Double tapered lines, vacuum dressed, 
soft and flexible. Bait lines, hard braided. Special fish- 
ing and tournament lines are my hobby. Send red stamp 
for circular and samples. 


PERRY D. FRAZER 
Ridgewood - - - New Jersey 















The Card That Wins 


is not merely the one that is played right. It must 
be of the right caliber. Your business card will win 
you the chance to present your proposition, if that 
card is of the right caliber. It makes a vast dif- 
ference in the business game. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are the highest value cards manufactured. They are 
card economy, ioo, because they save 50 per cent. of 
card cost, every card being kept in a perfect state, 
so that every one will be used. They are carried in 
a seal leather case and detached one by one as they 
are handed out. There are no perforated edges. Not 
the slightest indication is evident on the most critical 
examination that the card has been detached. Send 
for a sample tah and detach them yourself. Prove it 
to your own satisfaction. These cards are always 
clean; they are always together; they are always 
fresh, flat and perfect. Lay down the right card of 
the right caliber in the business game. It wins. 
Write to-day. 


OUR SMART 
CARD CASE 











—— 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 

Die Embossers 

72-74 East Adams St., Chicago 


Plate Printers 


Engravers 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Bldg., Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address “‘Designer,’”’ Boston 
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Six Months, $1 50. 
$8 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1913. 
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Talk of an Old-Timer—lIll 


*“ OU people all seem expecting trouble. 
What is the matter?’ asked the writer 
on returning to the schooner Amelia 

that February afternoon, and noting the feeling 

of uneasiness that prevailed. 

“Things look badly,” responded the poli- 
tician. “It is either run or fight. Do you see that 
catboat ashore half a.mile to the east? There 
are two bad men aboard her; said to be man 
killers—cattle rustlers—decoy stealers; in fact, 
regular human alligators. They have announced 
they came here to clean up the lake, particularly 
our part of it. What do you think? Can we 
stand for them?” . 

“Think,” replied the Old-Timer, “not much 
one way or the other. I am a little lame and 
not good at a foot race; besides, there are only 
two of them and four of us, not counting cap- 
tain, cook and crew. No running in mine.” 

“Told you so. Told you the old man would 
stick,” almost shouted the Captain, who con- 
tinued the oiling of his heavy rifle. 

“You haven’t heard all,” added the politician. 
“They have joined the Bailey gang.” 

“Who cares for that,” the Captain inter- 
rupted. “Bud and his brother Clint are with 


us.” 
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By EDWARD T. MARTIN 


“Never mind the catboat and the Baileys,” 
the writer replied. “Let's talk about something 
interesting. Cook, how nearly ready is dinner?” 
A laugh broke up the discussion and afterward 
no one heard anything about going. 

Next day was a quiet one. The catboat 
men, who claimed to be brothers and said their 
name was Johnson, hung around Bailey’s shanty, 
drinking, shouting and makiig threats, but didn’t 
venture on the lake. 

That night Bud came aboard. “Things look 
kind of ticklish,” he said. “Those fellows shot 
a man over Morgan’s Point way and are look- 
ing for trouble here. Bailey does not care a 
whole lot for them; likes their whisky, that is 
all; so they can’t count much on him. My 
brother and I are with you. We won’t go after 
ducks to-morrow, but will watch on that high 
knoll yonder and if trouble comes, both of us 
will be on hand to help.” ; 

“Comforting feilow that,” 
politician after Bud had gone. 

“Rings true, though,” answered another of 
the Happy Four. 

“Yes,” said the Captain, “and he will help 
as he says; you can depend on that.” 

The shooters started next morning, as 


remarked the 


“MANY BIRDS WERE FLYING NORTH.” 


usual, so as to be in their blind by sunrise. It 
was a warm, clear day, unfavorable for sport 
and but few ducks were moving. Everybody, 
except the writer, returned early. He decided 
to go “jay hawking,” working around the edges 
of the cane and jumping ducks that were sun- 
ning themselves. It was astonishing, when go- 
ing with the wind, how closely the skiff could 
approach a single duck, or perhaps a pair, and 
no matter how light the breeze, a canvas would 
always rise against it, come a yard or two 
closer and when turning away, give a good side 
shot; a slow, easy shot, for it would take some 
little time for him to get full headway. Then 
when the wind was wrong, it was often possible 
to cut the birds off from where they wished to 
go, and have them swing within easy range. If 
there was a bunch of ducks feeding half a mile 
out, it could be figured to a nicety, just the 
course an inshore canvas would take when 
jumped. : 

A “jay hawk” once around the lake was 
worth from ten to twenty good birds and pos- 
sibly one or two cripples which, if freshly made, 
would pass muster all right. A trip of this kind 
was never undertaken if there was any flight, 
and then only by an expert. 
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One in a boat was plenty, for one could 
crouch almost out of of sight and could navi- 
gate, kneeling, with a short paddle in a very 
small boat which the weight of another man 
would sink. Yet the angle at which a gun 
could be fired without tipping over was very 
considerable, and few, if any, of the wrong kind 
of ducks, resulted. 

The writer, to get the wind at his back, in 
a part of the lake where ducks were always 
found close to shore, headed straight across. 
When less than half way, a large boat—one man 
rowing, another seated, with a gun across his 
lap—cut in front of him, then slackened speed 
and waited. The men were strangers, unques- 
tionably the Johnsons. 

It was useless trying to escape. No matter 
what one is up against, it is better to face the 
music than to dodge the issue; so the little skiff 
kept on its way, never increasing its speed, 
never varying from its course. 

When close to the other boat, the big fel- 
low with the gun covered the writer, saying as 
he did so, “You’ve got exactly sixty seconds 
to live. If you know any prayers say them in a 
hurry,” adding some language the ForEsT AND 
SrrEAM would refuse to print, even if the postal 
authorities would let it go through the mails. 

The writer looked at him, then at his gun, 
and you can believe it or not, the caliber of that 
piece of artillery seemed larger than that of 
any 15-inch cannon he ever saw during the 
Civil War. Was the man bluffing? There was 
a chance he might be. If so, the only thing 
to do was to bluff back, and trying to steady 
his voice and squeeze the shake out of it, the 
writer said: 

“Put that thing down before it goes off and 


‘kicks you overboard.” 


Who was most astonished, the man behind 
the gun at being talked to that way, or the man 
who talked at the steady tone in which he spoke, 
would be hard to say. Be that as it may, 
Johnson raised the muzzle of his gun until it 
pointed skyward and said: 

“Well, I'll be hanged.” No not hanged, 
either, but something a little like it. 

“T wouldn’t be at all surprised if you were,” 
the writer replied, giving his paddle a twist 
which brought him inside the drop of the gun 
and rendered an effective shot nearly impossible. 

“Well,” said Johnson, after an instant of 
silence, followed by another explosion of vol- 
canic talk. “I like nerve and you sure have 
plenty.” Lucky he didn’t know the truth! “And 
we will let you go this time, but if we ever find 
you around this lake again, it’s good night. 
Will fill you as full of holes as is a ten-year-old 
decoy.” 

“All right, old sport,’ the writer replied, 
still bluffing. “Got any money?” 

“Money! Money!” sputtered the bad man. 
“What difference does it make to you whether 
I’ve got money or not?” 

“Only this,’ he was answered. “You'll 
need every cent you can raise to pay a lawyer 
for saving your neck if you shoot me, and I can 
tell you how to double your capital.” 

“Let’s hear what it is,” chipped in the 
other Johnson. ‘No funny business now.” 

“It’s this way,” the Old-Timer answered, 
“T’ll bet you at evens all the money you can 
cover, that I am in the lake to-morrow before 
you are. There is Bud over yonder,’—and the 
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sight of him was very welcome. “Let him be 
stake holder. Come, put up unless you are 
bluffing.” 

“Bud better look after his own affairs and 
not mix in with yours,” the oarsman growled 
as he took a stroke ahead. “Mind we’ve warned 
you, and the next time we'll strike,’ shouted 
back his brother, as the space between the 
boats increased. 

“Yes and it goes, too,” the other responded 
in chorus, bending to his oars so they were soon 
out of range. 

Whew! but it was a relief to see them go. 

If all men who seem brave are as badly 
scared as the writer was, then the world’s made 
up of cowards. 

Yet if lacking in courage, he was so mulish 
that next morning he was in his blind before 
sunrise carrying a Winchester rifle and a .44 
Colt’s navy revolver besides his shotgun. Bud 
was in the cane on one side, Clint on the other 
and the Captain and his heavy Springfield not 
far away. The others of the once Happy Four, 
by request, went after puddle ducks and jack- 
snipe. Lead flies a long way over water, 
glances, and its course is always uncertain. 

Soon after sunrise, Johnnie, the boy who 
was brave enough to kill an alligator with his 
pocket knife and yet had no relish for meeting 
these San Jacinto- fire eaters, came over from 
the Amelia with word that the Johnsons, their 
catboat and all their belongings were gone. 
Bud said, “It is only a ruse; be careful. They’ll 
show up before night,” but they didn’t, and for 
a week the party packed their heavy ordnance 
around. It got to be tiresome carrying so much 
old iron; a sameness that wasn’t pleasant. Grad- 
ually each decided it was nonsense; the Johnsons 
were bluffers and had been scared cold, so one 
by one. each left his extra weapons behind. 
The writer, last of all, discarded his rifle and 
pistol, and that very morning lightning struck. 
He was shooting alone on the point of a cane 
island. Off to his left a flock of some fifty 
canvasbacks were circling. A note from the 
caller and they set their wings and headed for 
the decoys, then as he squatted low—just the 
instant he got down—came the ping! ping! of 
two rifle bullets passing a foot or so over him. 
His first thought was: “Torment those fellows! 
Spoiling such a shot for me.” Then came the 
idea of self-preservation, and still stooping low, 
he pushed the boat out of the blind, through 
a scattering stand of cane, into the heavy brake 
of the island. 

The Johnsons came closer, just out of buck 
shot range, and opened a bombardment. It 
didn’t last long. Bud and Clint heard the rifles 
crack and hurried to the rescue. The Captain 
came, Charlie came. It was a gathering of the 
clan, and the Johnsons organized no reception 
committee to greet them, but left hastily and 
without formal ceremony; in fact, the water 
boiled in wake of their boat as they hurried 
away. Going, they saw a young kid of a fellow, 
fifteen years or so old, who was gathering up 
dead ducks to take them to the schooner to 
be iced and they used him for an animated 
target. 

As the first bullet came, the boy yelled, 
jumped into the lake and swam for cover. A 
wounded blue-bill had nothing on him in matter 
of diving, a cripple mallard nothing when it 
came to hiding after he reached the weeds, and 
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if he didn’t lose several years’ growth, appear- 
ances were deceitful. 

That unwarranted attack on the boy made 
even Bailey, who saw it from his shanty door, 
angry, and by the time the Johnsons reached 
their catboat, there was plenty of shooting go- 
ing on, and not at ducks, either. The wind was 
off shore. They cut their anchor rope, got a 
bit of the sail up and were soon out of range, 
headed toward the open gulf. 

This was the storm that cleared the air. 
A time of peace and quiet settled over the lake 
and remained until the season ended. 

An account of the trouble has been written, 
largely to show what men, otherwise sane, will 
go through for a little shooting, what chances 
they will take, what risks incur, if the fever is 
in their blood, and perhaps in this way it may 
interest the general reader. 

After the middle of February the weather 
was very warm—so warm it was necessary to 
gather the ducks killed three times daily, draw 
all puddle ducks and ice all canvas. These last 
spoiled very quickly. The celery seemed to 
ferment in their craws. The trade demanded 
they should be shipped undrawn, and it required 
constant care to save them. Each bird was 
wrapped in paraffine paper and covered with 
fine ice. At night when inspected and re-iced, 
perhaps ten per cent. would be found to have 
joined the Fenians and donned a uniform of 
green. In the early morning when overhauled 
and packed for shipment, as a rule, five per cent. 
more were thrown out. These were not a total 
loss, as many not badly spoiled were drawn, 
heavily iced and shipped as fourth class goods. 

Naturally with such warm weather many 
ducks worked north, and those remaining be- 
came so very wise they would hardly decoy at 
all. Little was left for the Happy Four to do 
except wait for a change of weather and watch 
the constant warfare between canvasbacks and 
mudhens for celery roots. It was amusing to 
look at them through strong glasses. A duck 
would dive and come up with a mouthful of 
celery only to have half a dozen waiting mud- 
hens, who are bad at diving, grab for it, then 
the successful one would swim away at full 
speed, trying with great gulps to swallow his 
prize while a string of ducks and mudhens 
trailed behind, struggling to rob the robber and 
secure the sweet morsel for home consumption. 

“Why are not mudhens eaten? They feed 
on the same kind of food as the canvas. It looks 
as if they should be good.” This kind of talk 
was often heard on the schooner, and as ducks 
became scarce, a batch of mudhens was killed, 
skinned, to get rid of the rank fat, the young 
ones fried and the old, stewed. They proved 
very palatable, tasted something like prairie 
chicken crossed with duck and flavored with 
celery. It was unlucky for the local mudhens 
they were so tender and sweet, as from that 
time they had a regular place on the menu 
aboard the Amelia, and many a one was shot 
in consequence. 

It is what it feeds on anyway, that causes 
game to be good or bad. The writer has shot 
jacksnipe early in the spring, so strong from 
feeding on fish spawn, it was impossible to eat 
it then. How did they get it? Easily. <A 
flooded prairie, from which the water receded, 
and left it very dry for fish, and just right for 
snipe. . 
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A canvasback whose principal diet has been 
clams, is always tough and rank, and so on from 
top to bottom of the list. In buying canvas for 
the table, those whose breasts are stained yellow, 
are celery-fed, others rarely are. 

Even the hands of the boys who picked up 
the decoys were stained a pale yellow, and the 
writer himself. bore the marks of Texas wild 
celery for considerable time after going back to 
business. His hands appeared to have the jaun- 
dice, while the rest of him was well. 

“Isn’t there some way those ducks can be 
worked?” 

“How about it? Thought there never was 
a bunch of ducks that couldn’t be made to 
decoy.” 

“Let’s get busy. Before a cold storm 
comes it will be time to go.” 

That was a sample of the talk night after 
night at dinner. It was up to the writer to do 
something, and as to San Jacinto, he com- 
menced experimenting. . First, weights and lines 
were rigged so the decoys could be kept in 
motion and made to dive. No use, those old 
white-backed veterans out in the middle, knew 
a decoy—would spot a flock of them with al- 

most human intelligence. Then every wooden 
decoy was taken up and brought in. Skins re- 
moved from ducks used for the table were 
tacked over some of them and a good looking 
flock of a dozen or more of these set out. The 
success was indifferent at first. After a day or 
so the ducks seemed to recognize them and kept 
away. Boards were anchored near the blind 
and ducks as fast as killed fastened to them 
and used to help out the skin covered decoys, 
the idea being to get as large a flock as possible 
of natural appearing birds. It didn’t help much and 
at night nearly every duck so used, was spoiled, 
badly spoiled, and had to be thrown away. As 
a last. resort blinds. were abandoned and two 
skin-covered decoys, females, set off a piece of 
natural cover. This way, a few birds were 
killed, not many, but more than in any of the 
other experiments. It seemed strange the ducks 
would work a little with two decoys out. Be 
wary of a dozen and keep clear of a hundred. 

Ducks know a Jot more than they are given 
credit for. It is digressing, but just a single in- 
stance to illustrate—something that happened 
many miles from Texas, too. 

The writer was shooting late one fall along 
the Illinois River. He built a blind of dead 
grass, although perfect in construction, it 
showed enough so the mallard and sprig shied 
at it, and wouldn’t come in. All at once they 
took a notion to work and for an hour, shoot- 
ing was very good, then he had occasion to go 
out and chase a cripple. Coming back, he 
noticed two black birds perched on the blind. 

“The cheek of them,” he thought, as they 
refused to fly when he came quite close. Pshaw! 
His eyes were bad; they were not birds, but 
a pair of black woolen gloves he had hung up 
to dry. However, they fooled the ducks who 
thought if that clump of grass was a safe place 
for black birds, they need not be afraid of it 
either. 

To make a test, the gloves were removed, 
then scarcely a bird came neat, but when re- 
placed, the ducks decoyed readily. So by some 
way of reasoning peculiar to themselves, these 
Texas ducks figured which were decoys and 
which were not. They were veterans anyway, 
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and at the best, it was hard doing much with 
them, for they had a lot of sense in their wise 
old heads. 

“Let us rest the lake for a week,” said Bud, 
who was present at cne of the daily discussions, 
then continuing, “Bailey and his crowd have 
pulled out, Clint and I have some ranch work 
that should be done, and if your party must 
shoot, why there are lots of puddle ducks in 
the marsh.” 

This was agreed upon, and from Monday 
morning until Sunday night not a shot was fired 
within a mile of the lake. When the week was 
up, all started shooting at sunrise, and for an 
hour it was old times over again, then the 
ducks quit decoying and were as impossible as 
ever. 

“There is one more chance,” the writer told 
the shooters when they gathered around his 
box at noon, discouraged and ready to abandon 
the hunt. “Supposing we pool the shooting 
with Bud and Clint? They have a box and over 
two hundred decoys. We will stake their box 
out in the middle of the lake. Sixty yards from 
it, one of our boxes and sixty yards from that 
one another one. Then add the five hundred 
and fifty decoys we have to theirs, and string 
the lot from forty yards beyond their box to 
forty yards beyond our further one; this will 
give us a line of decoys two hundred yards long. 
No duck and probably no man has ever seen the 
like around here and I believe it is worth trying. 
Our boys can tend, pick up birds killed and help 
with the decoys and we will divide two-thirds 
and one-third.” 


“Good idea,” Bud answered after a little 
consideration, and “good idea” every one 
agreed. 


No time was lost carrying it out. The en- 
tire afternoon was spent getting things in shape, 
and as we paddled away after everything was 
done, the decoys showed like a flock of several 
thousand ducks, while the rims of the boxes 
were hardly noticeable. 

“Perfect,” said Clint and Bud. 

“Yes and we'll get lots of shooting,” the 
politician agreed, and it did look favorable, for 
as we moved in the gathering darkness, toward 
the Amelia, we saw that every little flock of 
ducks crossing the lake in their evening flight 
would swing over the decoys, and not a bunch 
towered or turned away. 

Some other time we will see how the ex- 
periment panned out. 


THE great importance which ostrich farm- 
ing has acquired in Southern Africa may be 
seen from an ostrich auction recently held at 
Middleburg, Cape Land. The lowest price paid 
for one pair of these birds was £180, and sev- 
eral pairs fetched £285. A few years ago 
ostriches were obtained by hunting only, and 
at that time a good bird could be bought for 
a menagerie or a zoological garden at a moder- 
ate price. But since their domestication and the 
development of ostrich farming as an industry, 
their “price. has risen enormously. From the 
Cape of Good Hope, 2297 pounds of ostrich 
feathers were exported in 1860 at a value of 
£18,261, but in 1873 the exportation had risen 
to 31,581 pounds at a value of £159,670, and 
recently a bunch of picked bloods were sold at 
Port Elizabeth for £67 15/ a pound; that is 
about 15/ a feather. 
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Who? 


My shipmates often ask me why I never cast a line 
When we are anchored ten miles off the shore; 
They say that when you strike a cod, the feeling’s véry 
tine; 
A big one that weighs thirty pounds or more. 
But then I always tell them that it surely wouldn’t do. 
The reasons that [ give are pretty sound; 
For instance, who’s a-goin’ to do the chinning to the 
crew? 
And who’s a-goin’ to smoke and sit around? 


Now, who’s a-goin’ to go around the deck and watch the 
sport; 
A-keepin’ tab on every string and bag? 
Yes, who’s a-goin’ to boss the job till we get back to 
port? 
And who’s the man that’s goin’ to chew the rag? 
Suppose that there’s a tangle, boys; now, who’s a-goin’ 
to tell 
The scientific way to get it right? 
And who’s a-goin’ to watch the ships a-rollin’ on the 
swell, 
From eight bells in the morning until night? 


This isn’t half the story, mates, for when you come to 
think 
The bar needs some attention, too, as well, 
So if all hands were fishing, boys, why, who’s a-goin’ to 
drink? 
And blow the froth to leeward for a spell? 
There’s someone got to slouch around with bunches of 
advice; 
To tell the boys the kind of bait to get, 
And someone’s got to watch ’em play at cards, or chuck 
the dice. 
Yes, someone must be on the job, you bet! 


And when we lie at anchor who’s a-goin’ to tease the 
mate? 
Who’s a-goin’ to entertain the engineer? 
There’s someone got to do it, and I may as well just 
state 
That someone’s got to help the skipper steer. 


The things that I have mentioned are important, and, 1 
say, 
The thought of any change makes me feel blue. 
So with your kind consent, why, I suppose I'd better 
stay 
To lounge around, a-yarning with the crew. 
—The Fishing Gazette. 





Waste from Desks Goes into Brushes 


WASTE woop in the manufacture of school 
desks is now being used for the backs of cheap 
brushes, according to the statement of the forest 
service. 

‘A large manufacturer of school desks in 
Michigan had a considerable amount of waste 
material in sizes which were too short to enter 
into the manufacture of the smallest desks, and 
could not be utilized further with his machinery 
or in his line of work. This material was all 
hard maple, in pieces an inch thick, a foot or so 
long, and about three inches wide; for a long 
time it had been consigned to the waste pile and 
sold as firewood. This waste amounted to from 
one .thousand to fifteen hundred board feet each 
day. A nearby manufacturer was using practic- 
ally this quantity of maple, which he was sawing 
up into small pieces for making the backs of 
cheap brushes. 

Members of the forest service, investigating 
méthods of eliminating factory waste, conceived 
the idea that the blocks used by the brush fac- 
tory could be readily secured from the waste of 
the school desk manufacturer, and on this basis 
got the two together. Arrangements were made 
so that the brush manufacturer now places orders 
with the other firm for its raw material, and 
what was formerly waste is now a source of 
profit. 
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HIS Army Post, known as Fort Laramie, 


was one of the oldest and best known, 


frontier posts in the Western country. It 
stood at the eastern gate-way of the mountains, 
dominating the travel by wagon-and pack of all 
who sought the Pacific coast by the northern 
route. Situated in the fork of the junction of 
the Laramie River and the North Platte, all 
expeditions coming up the great Platte River 
were forced to pass in the neighborhood of the 
fort. 

At our urgent invitation the two officers 
agreed to remain and spend the evening in 
camp. A fine supper was served. Fried ham 
and eggs, cold-boiled buffalo beef, hot biscuits 
and corn-bread, cheese, fried potatoes, coffee, 
tea and milk, besides various pickles and 
relishes. The presence of the officers caused the 
cooks to put on a few extra touches, while the 
young women gathered flowers and decorated 
the tables. The supper was a revelation to the 
guests, who were also struck with the smooth- 
ness of the preparation and completeness of the 
details of the camp. After a cursory inspection 
they declared it to be the finest outfit that had 
ever passed the fort to their knowledge. They 
earnestly urged us to continue there several days 
longer, so as to permit the ladies to visit the 
fort. We finally decided to stay over a day to 
allow sufficient time for the division to cross the 
North Platte River, which was still running with 
a strong volume of water. 

It was found that both divisions had ar- 
rived at that point safely, had crossed the river 
on the sectional ferryboat, taking the new mili- 
tary trail to Fort Fetterman along the north 
bank of the river, instead of following the old 
emigrant trail, which led west and north on the 
south side of the Platte toward the foothills of 
the Laramie Mountain range. The ferry, left 
for the divisions following, was in place and 
ready for the crossing. The: wisdom of provid- 
ing the sectional ferryboat for the expedition 
was now seen. It was practically the only means 
at hand to take the expedition over the Platte. 
It was true that there was a ferry in use at 
that point, but it was a rickety affair and totally 
inadequate for transporting the heavily loaded 
wagons of the expedition. The new Govern- 
ment bridge over the Platte was building, but 
not yet finished, and the river was still too high 
to ford. Without the boat the whole expedition 
might have been delayed here from ten days to 
two weeks before being able to ford the Platte. 

Next morning, after a late breakfast, the 
emigrants and camp attendants were provided 
with a lunch, to be eaten wherever the noon hour 
might find them. It was proposed to ferry the 


*Under this head will appear from time to time por- 
tions taken from a new publication, by William K. Fenn, 
which will be brought out in two volumes a little later. 

This book is descriptive of the experiences of a 
large company of Pennsylvania settlers in 1875 in their 
overland journey to the Pacific Coast and their sett'e- 
ment there. The far Western traveling and hunting 
scenes given are ren'«te with experiences interesting to 
the readers of this day. 
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“The Settlement” 


Fort Laramie 


By WILLIAM K. FENN 


expedition over the river during the day, and 
camp that night on the north bank, taking up the 
journey to Fort Fetterman the next (Friday) 
morning. 

Not trusting to let the horses and mules 
swim the river, they were to be ferried over 
with the cattle and sheep. First the cattle and 
sheep; next the heavy wagons and teams; then 
the emigrant wagons and teams, and lastly the 
balance of the camp and baggage. 

It was found necessary to also use the pub- 
lic ferry in addition to that belonging to the 
expedition. Even then it was growing dark 
when the last boat load reached the north bank. 
The work of removing the ferry rope and tackle 
and packing the boats and equipment on their 
wagons was not accomplished until the division 
was about ready to start the next morning. To 
accomplish the crossing of the division, the ferry 
ran uninterruptedly the entire day. 

For those of the readers who do not under- 
stand the working power of a ferry of this kind 
it might be said that a pulley runs upon a cable 
crossing the stream. Rove through this pulley 
is a rope fastened at each end of the boat. (One 
end of the rope at one end of the boat, then 
passed through the pulley running on the cable, 
and the other end of the rope fastened to the 
other end of the boat.) From this rope the boat 
is held broadside to the current. If the stream 
is sluggish and without current, the boat is 
poled from bank to bank, the cable and tackle 
thus preventing it from drifting down stream. 

If the current is sufficiently strong, drop- 
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boards are let down from the side of the boat, 
which, being caught by the force of the current, 
send the boat on its course. There should be 
four of these drop-blades, two on each side of 
the boat, but it can be operated with only two 
(both being upon the same side). They are 
placed forward of the center of the boat toward 
either end. Dropping the stern board, which is 
caught by the current, carries the stern down 
stream, The rope holding the boat, working 
free at the pulley at the cable, instantly adjusts 
itself to any change of position, and the rush 
of water against the slanting blade of the drop- 
board propels the boat forward. Naturally the 
stronger and faster the current, the faster will 
go the boat. When the opposite side is reached, 
that drop-board is hauled up, and the one at 
the other end of the boat is let down, which re- 
verses the motion of the boat, sending it the 
other way back to the shore from which it 
started. Thus by the manipulation of these 
boards the boat passes back and forth across 
the stream like a shuttle-cock. The motion of 
the boat is often regulated to offset eddies or 
changes in the current by the manipulation and 
proper adjustment of both boards, let down and 
held at different depths and angles in the cur- 
rent. 

When the stream is swift and deep, and 
both sides of the ferryboat are equipped with 
drop-boards, permitting two boards to be used 
at the stern, one on the upper and one on the 
lower side of the boat, and the angle of the 
boat to the stream held by one of the forward 
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boards dropped to prevent pointing too much 
into the current, the surface of the propelling 
board is so much increased to the swift current 


that the speed is greatly augmented. By skill- 
ful regulation of all the boards in the current 
by an experienced waterman at different angles 
and depths, the boat is sometimes driven through 
the water at a rate that must be experienced to 
be believed. 

Before noon the ladies and most of the 
gentlemen of Andrew’s party visited the fort 
and barracks, where they were entertained at 
luncheon, after which they were taken the 
rounds of the post, later viewing a special ex- 
hibition drill of four troops of cavalry. The 
party visited the grave of the daughter of the 
noted chief of the Sioux, “Spotted Tail,’ and 
heard the touching story of her death. This 
maiden conceived great love for one of the 
young officers at the fort, who did not recipro- 
cate her affections. She was eventually sent by 
her father, Spotted Tail, several hundred miles 
away to cause her to forget the young white 
officer and marry one of her tribe. The young 
woman, however, would not be comforted, and 
brooded and pined away her life while away 
from her love. Upon her death-bed she re- 
quested her father to live at peace with -the 
whites, and to bury her body at the fort, which 
was done. 

The stay at the fort had been very enjoy- 
able to all, and a hearty leave taking was made. 
Late in the day they were escorted to the ferry 
by Colonel Freeman and several members of 
his staff. The colonel promised to forward their 
mail by special messenger to them as soon as 
it should arrive, and offered us an escort to 
Fort Fetterman. We, however, declined the 
escort with thanks, pointing out the effective ar- 
rangements for protection had from the fron- 
tiersmen of the expedition. It was arranged, 
however, that Colonel Freeman, Major Reno 
and Quartermaster Dandy, a gentleman and 
officer, who had known Andrew’s father during 
the Civil War, should accompany the party on 
a part of the journey next day. 





New Plumage Bills in England. 


Two plumage bills have this year been intro- 
duced into the British Parliament. One of these 
proposes to prohibit the sale, hire, or exchange 
of the plumage or skin of any species of wild 
bird, individuals of which have had their habitat 
during the whole or part of the year “within any 
part of His Majesty's Dominions outside of the 
United Kingdom or in any British Protectorate 
or in the island of Cyprus,” The other, which 
is called the Hobhouse bill, after its introducer, 
and which seems to have been introduced later, 
proposes to prohibit importation of the plumage 
and skins of wild birds, excepting ‘the plumage 
of wild birds ordinarily used as articles of diet 
and imported for that purpose.” 





Non-Importation Law of Australia. 


Tue Minister for Trade and Customs of 
Australia, has instituted inquiries into, the en- 
forcement of the law prohibiting importation of 
the plumage of certain birds into Australia, it 
having been reported that while every case of 
interdicted plumage goods brought to New South 
Wales is opened by the customs officials, there is 
every indication of laxity in some of the States. 
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Russian 


Forests 


Increase of Prices for Timber 


countries of the world. The sources of 

supply are diminishing, mainly owing to 
waste and bad management. The largest demand 
is for pine and fir woods, and these are Russia’s 
main output. Including Finland, Russia is prob- 
ably the largest timber-exporting country of the 
world. The Canadian output is large, but not 
equal to the Russian; and of other European 
countries the more important exporters are 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Sweden, Norway and 
Roumania in the order named. Both Germany 
and France are noted for their forestry organi- 
zation and have enormous areas under timber, 
but the supply is not equal to the local require- 
ments, and they are consequently importers of 
timber. 

The forest reserves of Russia are of enor- 
mour extent. They cover an area of seventeen 
hundred million acres, more than three times the 
area of the surviving Canadian forests, and six 
times the area of all other European countries 
combined. The tendency of the timber trade in 
the Eastern Hemisphere will be to become more 
predominantly Russian. It is claimed by Russian 
authorities that its coniferous wealth exceeds 
that of the whole world. Only a very small 
area of the Russian forests are in private hands. 
Over go per cent. of the total area belongs to 
the State; that is, including all the regions of 
the far north and of Asiatic Russia. The dis- 
tances are so great and the means of communi- 
cation and facilities of transport are at present 
relatively so limited that the main portions of 
the large forest areas are still untouched. Regu, 
lar State forestry management is now applied to 
more than 50,000,000 acres, and this area is being 
extended every year. 

Russia has benefited by the rise in the price 
of timber, which has become porticularly appre- 
ciable during the last decade. This increase has 
been caused not only by the larger demands for 
export, but also by the rapidly growing require- 
ments of the home market. The very noteworthy 
extension of the larger towns in Russia during 
recent years, involving a constant and rapid de- 
velopment of the building trade, is an important 
factor which has tended to raise prices. ‘The 
northern capital, Petersburg, falsely styled 
“Saint,” may be taken as an example, both be- 
cause it is an export center and is also the 
largest consumer of timber among Russian 
towns, Prices there during the last ten years 
have increased 80 to 100 per cent. for logs; 60 
to 80 per cent. for sawn wood, and 80 to too per 
cent. for firewood. 

Forestry development in European Russia is 
undoubtedly progressing. An important sub-sec- 
tion are the so-called “protective forests,” which 
are reserved for special purposes of local im- 
portance, for instance to act as screens to pro- 
tect. agricultural ground against shifting sands 
and also to prevent the silting up of rivers. The 
forestry management is under expert control. the 
most approved and up-to-date system is enforced, 
which is not much behind that of the best in the 
West of Europe. The areas in which the most 
perfect forestry may be seen are in Poland, in 


re is one of the main timber-producing 


the Baltic Provinces, in districts round Peters- 
-turg and Moscow, Kazan and others. They are 
the models on which the others will be developed. 

The Government encourages enterprise and 
good management in a variety of ways, it offers 
aid to the owners of large estates by granting 
betterment loans for forestry improvement, 
drainage works and plantations, and also be- 
stows medals and prizes to those practically en- 
gaged in the industry. An interesting and im- 
portant development indicative of the hold the 
industry has obtained on the public mind is fur- 
nished by the great increase in the number of 
students who annually enter the forestry schools. 
The rapid development of Russia’s timber re- 
sources offers them a desirable career. In order 
to encourage this demand; the Government has 
within the last few years established forestry 
schools under expert control in several important 
centers, such as Ekaterinoslaf, in the Urals and 
elsewhere. During the two decades, 1886-1906, 
the gross revenue of the Russian State forests 
increased from $7,200,000 to $29,000 000, while on 
the other hand the expenditure fell from 42 per 
cent. to only 18 per cent.; that is, that with the 
smaller income it was $2,880,000; with the in- 
creased revenue it only became $4,800,000, the 
net amount being $4,320,000 in 1886 and $24,200,- 
000 in 1906. Obviously the industry was being 
starved. Compared with an expenditure of 18 
per cent. in Russia, the corresponding outlays on 
the forestry services of Germany and France are 
45 per cent. of the gross income. In 1908 a new 
policy was commenced in Russia, a more liberal 
system was inaugurated, and the proportion of 
expenditure to gross revenue rapidly increased, 
it now exceeds 30 per cent. Thus, in 1906 the 
credit allowed by the Central Government for 
forestry improvements was only $384 000; during 
last year it reached $2,640,000, while for the cur- 
rent year $3,120,000 has been scheduled for the 
industry. The gross revenue last year reached 
$36,480,000, and for this year it has been esti- 
mated to reach $40,320,000, an increase of no 
less than $11,320,000 over 1906. 

The initiative for the new policy was taken 
in the Duma. Four years ago, toward the end 
of 1908, it insisted that all the State forests of 
European Russia and the Caucasus should be 
prospected during the next ten years, and the 
forests of Siberia and Central Asia within the 
next two decades, It was also decided to re- 
organize the forestry staff, to largely increase 
it and to pay a higher scale of salaries. To give 
effect to these proposals, the Department of 
Forestry has elaborated an extensive plan of 
reforms to be carried out and completed by 
1928, involving the prospecting of about fifteen 
hundred million acres of forest land at an esti- 
mated cost of $33,600000, including $0,600,000 
for the staff, which will include 2,670 officers, 
6,500 valuers and over 15,000 surveyors. During 
recent years the staff has been extremely re- 
stricted and quite unable to grapple with the 
work of the Department. There are altogether 
1,240 forestries, of which 908 are in European 
Russia, 87 in Caucasus and only 155 in Asiatic 
Russia. The area under the charge of each of- 
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ficer is necessarily enormous, thus in European 
Russia the forestries average 285,000 acres; in 
the Causasus, 155,000 acres, and in Asiatic Rus- 
sia, 4,156,000 acres. The technical staff does not 
exceed 3,000 in all. 

The railway transport of timber costs propor- 
tionately more in Russia than in adjoining coun- 
tries; the tariff is, however, more favorable for 
transport to sea water, no doubt with the object 
of encouraging export, which has to compete 
with American in the British market. The ex- 
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port of timber from Petersburg has been facili- 
tated recently by considerable improvements in 
the harbor, and similar enterprise is being shown 
elsewhere, thus in the port of Archangel exten- 
sive dredging has been carried out in order to 
enable vessels to take full cargoes from the, 
wharf, instead of their having to go into deep 
water and then complete loading from lighters. 
Several other harbor improvements to facili- 
tate timber export are in progress or contem- 
plated. 
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During the six years ending in 1910 the exports 
of Russian timber averaged 5,804,000 tons, of the 
value of $55,584,000. For 1910 the exports were 
6,700,000 tons, slightly below the total for 1900, 
but the value rose to $69,600,000, an increase of 
$6,240,000 over the total for 1909. The main ex- 
ports were $29,280,000 to Great Britain, and $109,- 
200,000 to Germany. Ten years ago there were 
1430 saw-mills in Russia, employing 74,000 work- 
men; since then the increase has been 500, and 
the number of men now engaged is 100,000. 


A Drive Over the Great St. Bernard 


By PALMER H. LANGDON 


year visit Switzerland, probably only a 

few take pains to drive over the grand 
mountain passes. Since the Alps have been tun- 
neled, railroads and tourist agencies have a way 
of sending travelers under the mountains instead 
of over them, and this practice seems to suit the 
present day custom of rushing hither and thither. 
By the mere tarrying of a day or two the tourist 
has at his disposal some of the most magnificent 


O* the thousands of Americans who each 


SNOWY PEAKS ALONGSIDE THE PASS. 


mountain drives of the world—drives that will 
linger in the memory for a life time. 

It has been my privilege to journey over 
three of the Swiss Alpine passes—the Simplon, 
the St. Gothard, the Great St. Bernard, and one 
in the Austrian Tyrol, the Dalomites; and I 
would consider the trip to Europe worth the 
while just to drive over any one of them. 

Of the passes named, the Great St. Bernard 
is the most famous, scenically and _ historically. 
There are two passes named after Saint Bernard 
—the “Little,” starting from St. Pierre near Cha- 
mounix, and the “Great,” beginning at Martigny. 
Both end at Aosta. It was on the last day of 
June, 1912, with the aid of the porter at the 
Hotel du St. Bernard I secured a good span of 
Swiss horses, an easy victoria and a driver for the 
sum of a hundred francs ($20), and at 8 o’clock 
in the morning of this beautiful summer day we 
were off for the Great St. Bernard. 


At first we met the villagers going to and 
from church, then as the road led alongside an 
electric trolley line, we would see the Swiss 
people who were bent on a Sunday outing. As 
the road leaves out of sight, and leaving trolley 
lines and other familiar appliances of civilization, 
the scenery begins to take on Alpine aspect. 

Magnificent vistas of snow peaks unfolded 
themselves as the carriage slowly zig-zagged its 
way over a pass that was built by engineers who 


knew how to get over the barriers of the Alps 
by easy stages. So gradual are the grades, and 
so substantial the work, that we pause in the 
passing to admire the skill of engineers of a 
hundred years ago. Probably no better example 
of mountain road work can be found anywhere. 
The road building skill of a century ago has de- 
scended to the modern Swiss engineer in a form 
of genius that is capable of railroading over 
and under the Alps, which gives pleasure to 
multitudes from all lands, but the early engineers 
gave us’ the passes that are linked to the grand- 
eur of Alpine travel and the romance of the 
past. 

From the fascinating mountain vistas the 
scenery would vary now and then by the drives 
through the villages, in some of which the whole 
population seemed to be marshaled in the town 
square for religious or political ceremony. At 
one of these ancient villages we had the pleasure 


of eating lunch and of hearing the landlord re- 
late some: Napoleonic lore, for the Great St. 
Bernard still revels in the fact that the “Little 
Corsican” rode over the pass at the head of 
his army. A house is shown where Napoleon 
stayed over night, the room in which he slept, 
the table on which he breakfasted, and the chair 
in which he sat. Coupled with the other scenes 
and relics along the route of the mighty French 
commander, anyone can stretch their imagina- 


THE DOGS OF THE HOSPICE. 


tion a bit to hear the tramp, tramp, tramp of 
Bonaparte’s battalions. 

Toward the end of the day, as the road led 
up among the snow and the bare rocky slopes 
seemed impassable with no inlet or outlet, it 
was most fascinating to watch how the road 
builders had devised a way in and out of the 
seemingly impassable and managed to get over 
the snow peaks at a height of 7,000 feet. And 
we knew by the quaky feeling of our knees as we 
would get out and walk, and the general appear- 
ance of the mountains that we were approaching 
the summit. At 5 o’clock we pulled up at the 
entrance of St. Bernard Hospice, situated in a 
hollow at the top of the mountain, and opens its 
doors to all travelers without charge, but every- 
one can repay this hospitality by remembering 
the offertory box. 

A night spent at the-Hospice is like living 
for twelve hours in the middle ages. Every- 
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thing moves by the big bell that jangles at the 
entrance, from the time of arousing the monks 
to low mass in the early morning to the final 
curfew for evening prayer. At the 7 -o’clock 
morning bell the whole herd of St. Bernard 
dogs break loose, and the racket reverbera:es 
throughout the dungeon corridors. The per- 
fumery of the Hospice is not as sweet as the 
extracts manufactured in Paris. I believe if 
those good St. Bernard monks would only spend 
a few hours reading books on sanitary science, 
they would make their hospitable monastery more 
attractive, but nevertheless a night spent there 
is ever remembered as an object lesson of how 
people in a measure lived several hundred years 
ago. 

At 9:30 the next morning a new driver ap- 
peared with a single horse and victoria to take 
us to the town of Aosta, Italy, from which place 
he had started at daybreak. The descent from 
the Hospice into the Aosta valley of Italy is 
like a journey into paradise, and between the 
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enchanting vistas which we get all the way down 
we again admire the road builders of the Alps 
who builded these highways with such painstak- 
ing care than though slightly repaired and almost 
forgotten to-day are found to be in such splen- 
did condition. The lines of stone guard-posts 
alone are enough to make an American marvel 
when he considers that America with her high 
rate of wages, posts of stone for road guards, 
would be considered out of the question, and 
our shaky, bumpy and ‘often dangerous moun- 
tain roads are considered very well side-guarded 
if they have as much as a wooden fence. 

Our Aosta driver was not as much interested 
in the charming scenery of the Aosta valley as 
he was to get his passengers to Aosta in time 
to catch the 12:10 P. M. train, which he did. 
Though we had taken a day and a half and gone 
out of the accustomed beat of travel to traverse 
a mountain range which we could have gone 
under by train in a few hours, we regretted 
that the grand drive was over and we would 
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be ready to take more time in repeating the 
journey. 

The scenery, the novelty, the attractiveness 
of the Alps and their people are too fascinating 
to pass by hurriedly, and those who like to see 
a country that they travel through will regret 
to hear that an effort is to be made to widen the 
Bernard pass and open it to motor cars. At 
present a horseless vehicle is fined $200 if it 
attempts to drive over the pass, and how much 
better would it be to keep the pass forever free 
from motor cars and revive the old coaching 
days with the Swiss five horse diligence, its 
jingling bells and crack Alpine drivers. 

But the spirit of the age is rush, and even 
Switzerland is stooping to the headlong speed 
spirit when that country widens and opens the 
pass of the St. Bernard to the motor driven 
vehicle. With the shriek of the mechanical auto- 
mobile, the death knell of romance will be 
sounded on the glorious mountain pass of the 
Great St. Bernard. 


~~ 





Duck Shooting in the 


By FRANK L. BAILEY 


HEN you want to go duck shouting, get 
next to the man who owns a motor boat. 
I’ve been “next.” When a man’s shut 
up in an office for weeks, chasing the elusive 
astigmatism (I’m a glim artist), the longing for 
a little shooting trip on the salt water becomes 
so keen that you can fairly taste it, so remem- 
bering my friend Mayland, I locked my door the 
other afternoon, and by divers ways and side 
streets, stalked his house. I displayed a good 
deal of caution, for I didn’t know just how his 
wife stood on the shooting question, but I figured 
that if I could get him alone, I might entice him 
away for a morning. 

I found him in the back yard, skinning a 
hell-diver, and from the look in his eye when I 
said “Coots” I knew I had him. So that night 
I went to sleep with the alarm clock ticking 
merrily in my ear, the indicator pointing at 4 
o'clock. There’s no particular hurry about get- 
ting up early nowadays; can’t shoot until sun- 
rise, you know. 

Promptly on the hour I jumped out of bed, 
and my wife, who by the way is a good sport, 
insisted on getting me some breakfast. My side 
of the house didn’t object in the least, so we 
had a little lunch together in the early morning 
hours. As luck would have it, I found the whole 
outdoors enveloped in a heavy blanket of fog. 
The air was full of it. It dripped from the 
eaves, and it dampened my ardor considerably. 
Did you ever go duck shooting in the fog? It’s 
out of sight. 

Giving my pump gun a good coat of “Three 
in One”’—I always keep it in a bottle marked 


“Vanilla” so I will know what it is—I set my 
course for the Plymouth Y. C. wharf, the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, and found Mayland waiting 
for me. It was then 5 o'clock, and so dark you 
could scarcely see your hand before you. After 
waiting for daylight, and the fog to lift, we de- 
cided to get my spirit compass and start. If 
anything, the fog grew thicker as dawn ap- 
proached, but we weren’t going to be cheated 
out of the trip, so Mayland cranked the engine, 
and at 7 o’clock we pointed her nose out into the 
harbor, and began our seven miles’ run in the 
fog. 

Seven-thirty found us feeling our way cau- 
tiously up along the eastern Plymouth shore, 
stearing clear of shoal water (we struck once), 
and at 8 o’clock, when it seemed we had run for 
hours, we found ourselves—I don’t know where. 
Mayland thought we'd better stop, so we tied 
up to a lobster trap buoy and waited. After a 
moment we heard the song of birds, and as the 
fog lifted, momentarily, we sighted two round 
boulders, looming up from the water, about a 
gunshot to the left. “Rocky Point,” commented 
Mayland, “our exact destination.” It was still 
thick, so we decided not to put the decoys over 
for a while. 

Occasionally we heard the whistle of coots 
as they winged their way past, but we saw noth- 
ing. The sun for a long time had been battling 
for supremacy, and presently it nosed its way 
through the white mists, and cleared a circle 
around us for about forty yards or so. Then 
a gun went off to the southward, and soon they 
were peppering away all around us. The whistle 


Fog 


of coots became more frequent, and one flock 
of butterbills nearly.run us down. The flight 
was on, and putting over the decoys, we anchored 
to leeward. Everybody seemed to be getting 
plenty of shooting, but us, and we resolved to 
shoot at the first thing that hove in sight. That 
“first thing” proved to be a loon, and although 
too far, we both opened up on him, touching him 
all right, for he went howling away into the fog. 

Things were slow after that, and I was just 
filling my pipe when Mayland brought down two 
birds, so quickly that I didn’t know where they 
came from. One was a cripple, and as things 
had been moving rather slow, we decided to get 
into the small boat and chase him. We chased 
him all right, squandering a couple of shells, 
when I discovered that we were losing sight of 
the boat and decoys, so we put back for the 
craft, picking up the other bird as we did so. 

Just before we reached our destination a 
bunch of white wings scaled over the decoys, 
far out of reach. Mayland groaned the whole 
length of him—he’s six feet two—and I echoed 
the lamentation. No use, though, and my com- 
panicn remarked, “They’re always where you 
ain’t.” Nine times out of ten, when you leave 
the decoys, the birds will come. We had just 
tied on, when four little gray coots whistled over. 
We ripped three guns into them, bringing down: 
all four and crippling two. In a moment I was 
in the ‘small boat chasing these. They led me a 
merry chase, and I popped away. Although the 
shot seemed to bury them up each time, yet under 
they’d go, until finally I pumped the remaining 
shells out of my gun to see what they looked 
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like. They were No. 10s. I was so disgusted 
that I threw them overboard and loaded up with 
No. 4s. That settled the cripples. I had got 
some fine shot in with my other shells by mis- 
take. 

Next came a bunch of “horseheads,”’ and 
we tripped up three. Ten minutes passed and 
I was watching Mayland try to fix his ejector. 
He had bent it during the last shooting, when 
he cried, “Look out!’’ and looking, I saw three 
little grays swinging over the decoys. I pumped 
three shells into them and never touched a 
feather. Oh, yes, it will happen to you some 
time if it hasn’t already. Mayland smiled know- 
ingly, but I had my revenge on him; his gun 
wouldn’t work. Finally he dug the shell out 
and by this time the fog had lifted quite a bit. 

Not another bird came. The man below us 
took up his decoys, and pulled ashore. We 
could see a faint line of boats that seemed to 
be getting some shooting up off Manomet Point, 
so we took up anchor and decoys and started 
for the Point. On the way we saw several flocks 
flying up, keeping well outside, and arriving, we 
took an outside position. We got several shots 
from our new berth, netting one white wing and 
a butterball, when eight birds swung in over the 
man at our left. He fired, knocking down two, 
while the remaining six sheered and came by 
us. They were a long shot, and well in the air. 
Mayland snapped on an empty shell, and I pulled 
twice. The leader crumpled and fell, wing over 
wing, then the one next to him, with wings held 
stiff, scaled into the water. The wind was fresh- 
ening from the northeast, and kicking up a nasty 
chop, when I put out after the cripple. Every 
time he’d rise on the crest of a wave he'd go 
under, -then I’d row a few strokes and wait. 
Right here, gentlemen, I want to introduce you 
to the toughest coot that ever stopped a charge 
of No. 4s. I fired repeatedly, and I know I hit 
him, too, for he seemed to be getting weaker. 
When he got on his back he’d lay fanning the 
air with his feet, unable to dive, and just when 
I was about to pull—flop! over and under he’d 
go. Take my advice and carry plenty of shells 
along when you go cooting. Some of those 
almost invulnerable cripples have an abnormal 
appetite, the way they can eat up shells, and they 
can digest them, too. Finally I caught him, 
when he wasn’t looking, I guess, and he flat- 
tened out and lay still. 

When I got back to the boat the firing had 
slackened, and I rolled a “Bull Durham” and 
rested from my recent exertions. It was get- 
ting late, and just as we were pulling up the 
anchor preparatory to starting for home, six 
white wings came from the southwest, their lonz 
necks stretched out, going as though they were 
bound for the end of Cape Cod, and due in five 
minutes. Mayland’s “pump” wasn’t working, 
allowing him but one shot at a time, so he took 
the first chance. Four of them came hurtling 
out of the sky, and I dropped two more. This 
ended the performance. We weighed anchor and 
got under way. I’m not saying how many birds 
I shot, since we can’t sell or give them away 
now, but we had an awful crowd for dinner. 

Note.—Some people won't eat “coot,” but 
when skinned, cleaned and soaked in water with 
a little salt in it over night, then parboiled with 
onion in the water for an hour before cooking, 
it makes a fairly palatable stew with potatoes 
and dumplings.—AvuTHor. 
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Single-Barrel 16-Gauge a Winner. 


Hemincrorp, Neb., Sept. 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The evolution of my gun _ keeps 
pace with the advanced ideas in game laws. 
When I first began hunting in Nebraska, game 
laws were unknown, and I used a ten-gauge gun. 
Then came the game laws limiting my bag to 
fifty grouse and fifty other birds, and I used 
twelve-gauge double gun, and when the bag 
was limited to twenty-five grouse in possession, 
I used a sixteen-gauge. Now I am limited to 
ten grouse a day, and not more than ten in my 
possession at any one time, and I am using a 
single barrel sixteen-gauge gun, and yesterday 
I believe I found as much real pleasure in bring- 
ing in my ten grouse with the little single-barrel 
sixteen-gauge as I ever did bringing in fifty 
with the ten-gauge. Of course, we are allowed 
to bring in’ twenty-five ducks, too, and the old- 
timer who used to think a duck could only be 
killed with a ten-gauge gun would be surprised 
to see the mallards tumble out of the sky when 
the little sixteen-gauge calls for them. 

Then it is not all of hunting to kill. I think 
now I enjoy putting in the day tiddling around 
in the sandhills with the little gun and bringing 
in my ten grouse fully as well, if not better, than 
I did in the old days when I went out just to 
see how many I could kill. 

We had a fine hatching season in the hills 
this year, and the grouse are unusually plentiful, 
and the ducks are there by the million. The 
game laws have something to do with it, too, 
for it is seldom that you meet a man without 
his license, and as a general thing, they respect 
the law and want to see all violations punished. 

To-morrow I go to my old haunts in Cherry 
county, to hunt a little, visit some and ride 
around in that natural habitat of the grouse, the 
duck, the prairie dog and his compatriot the 
I may tell you about it when I 

A. D. McCanpbLess. 


rattlesnake. 
get back here. 





Every Man a Game Warden. 


BY HERBERT K. JOB, STATE ORNITHOLOGIST OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


THANKs to a splendid dry breeding season, 
more birds and game were reared <his year in 
Connecticut than in a long time. Quail recently 
almost extinct are in some localities almost nor- 
mally abundant. The ruffed grouse also has done 
finely. Stopping of spring shooting has greatly. 
increased the ducks. In this memorable year the 
Federal Government undertakes the protection 
of our migratory lirds. Our esteemed Senator, 
Hon. George P. McLean, has carved his ever- 
lasting memorial in the enactment of the Mc- 
Lean law. The nation has also prohibited the 
importation of wild bird plumage. Our ladies 
will be more beautiful than ever, and so will 
our fields, woodlands and waters. 

Because we are beginning to have more 
birds and game again, shall we redouble our 
efforts to slaughter them and defeat the benefi- 
cent efforts of enlightened humanity and of the 
Creator? Civilization must have advanced far 
enough to make it reasonable to expect the in- 
telligent citizen—men and women alike—to as- 
sume active personal responsibility for the res- 
toration of birds and game in Connecticut. Laws 


and police are necessary, but if every intelligent 
and thoughtful person in the State who has any 
opportunity would make this a matter of per- 
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sonal interest and concern, the result would be 
astonishing. 

Here are some few suggestions. Let every 
farmer and landholder see to it that on his own 
land birds are not wantonly disturbed or de- 
stroyed. Report violations of law to the game 
warden. Teach the children to watch and pro- 
tect the birds. Let every boy become a cham- 
pion of birds and harmless wild creatures. Pre- 
vent your cat from hunting birds, and mercifully 
kill supernumerary or homeless cats that live by 
hunting. Observe the game laws yourself, and 
try to create sentiment that it is for everyone’s 
interest to have these laws observed. Feed 
birds in winter—suet and seeds for small birds, 
and grain under shelters in woods and fields for 
game birds where these are found. Back up the 
game wardens and encourage them to enforce 
the laws. 

In Connecticut this year we are introducing 
a new State system. We have an admirable new 
commission of fisheries and game, representative 
and non-partisan, one member from each county. 
They are gentlemen of standing and ability, not 
mere politicians, serving without pay because of 
personal interest in the subject. Two of them 
are able ornithologists, Dr. Sanford and Mr. 
Pease, and one, Rear Admiral Goodrich, is emi- 
nent in the service of his country. The new 
Secretary, Charles H. Pease, of Canaan, who will 
largely represent the commission to the public, 
is a genius, and Governor Baldwin could not 
have found a man more fit for this position. A 
publisher and writer by profession, he writes 
graceful and courteous letters promptly to cor- 
respondents. An enthusiastic student of birds 
and game, he owns and lives on a most pictur- 
esque estate which he is turning into a game 
preserve and bird refuge. The warden force 
are now paid far more adequately than before, 
and earnest efforts have been made to tone up 
the service. Politics is debarred, and it has been 
made understood that any employe who violates 
this regulation will be summarily discharged. 
The new superintendent, James W. Tyson, who 
is entrusted with carrying out the plans of the 
commission, is a thorough gentleman of scientific 
attainment and executive ability. With the co- 
operation of the public, the new régime may be 
expected to set a pace and example among our 
States of which Connecticut may rightly be 
proud. 


Again the Wild Pigeon. 


Pewee VALLEy, Ky., Oct. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Siream: Enclosed clipping from one of the local 
papers. It may be of interest in your columns, 
as it is claimed all these birds are extinct: 

“Petersburg, Ind., Sept. 9—Owen Smith, a 
farmer, living four miles west of this city, has 
reported the presence of thousands of wild 
pigeons that made their appearance on his farm 
about a week ago and which are roosting in 
the woods near his home. Because of the strict 
Government law prohibiting the shooting or 
snaring of these birds, no efforts have been 
made to capture any of them. These are the 
first wild pigeons that have been seen in these 
parts in the last twenty years.” 

F. H. CLevanp. 





Sgurrrets collect much of the seed used for 
planting by the Forest Service. 
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Camping Along the Old Northwest Trail 


which would take the writer together with 

three others, all from the offices of a large 
manufacturing firm, into the very heart of that 
wild and picturesque country in upper Minnesota, 
forming the Superior national forest and game 
reserve. 

Several exceedingly interesting articles on 
fishing and camping in this territory have been 
published in Forest AND StreAM from time to 
time, all of which were read with increasing 
interest by the writer, until finally the publica- 
tion of an article entitled, “The Land of Pierre 
De La Verendrye,”’ by Robert E. Pinkerton, 
proved to be the last straw, and right then it 
was decided that a trip to this country was abso- 
lutely necessary. With this point in view, the 
several articles were carefully looked up and 
gently cast under the very noses of the three 
others with the result that they were all hooked 
and landed in the following order—Leo, Walter 
and Boarch. Preparations were begun at once 
with the result that we were all ready to start 
long before the 1st of September, the date set 
for our vacations. However, our enthusiasm was 
kept up by frequent meetings at which various 
routes were discussed, and it was finally decided 
to outfit at Ely under the supervision of James 
Moonan and proceed to Winton by wagon, then 
to paddle down Fall Lake portage into Newton 
Lake, then into Basswood Lake, then into Bass- 
wood River into Crooked Lake, and if we had 
time to proceed 9n into Lac Le Croix. 

At last one of the longest summers on 
record slowly wore away, and the 1st of Se- 
tember found the four of us comfortably settled 
in a Pullman of the Columbia special, and we 
were off on the long looked for journey. The 
train had scarcely covered sixty miles out of 
Milwaukee before it came to a standstill, and 
there it stood for four long hours, and during 
all this time we were impressed with the fact 
that we only had one hour for connections at 
St. Paul and the same length of time at Duluth. 
This stop resulted in a twenty-four hours’ delay. 
However, this delay was practically forgotten 
when we were finally settled in comfortable 
chairs on the rear end of the observation car 
on our way from Duluth to Ely, sliding along 
through the beautiful wild country of Northern 
Minnesota. 

We passed through virgin forests of pine, 
dotted here and there with beautiful lakes, whose 
clear blue waters containing the swiftly travel- 
ing reflections of the dark green forest went far 
toward making one of the finest moving pictures 
it is possible to conceive of. We were passing 
through one of the wildest districts far from a 
station, when Boarch suddenly spied an air valve, 
and reaching over, pulled it open, at the same 
time remarking, “What do you suppose that 
thing is for?” There was a rush of air and 
the train very quickly came to a stop. With the 
sudden stopping of the train, together with cer- 
tain remarks from the conductor, it slowly 
dawned upon the operator as to what the little 
valve was used for, and he will probably never 


Fr the early spring of 1912 a trip was planned, 
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forget either as said valve was often referred 
to during the remainder of the trip. 

Arriving at Ely on time, we proceeded to 
hunt up Mr. Moonan, and the job of outfitting 
was finally completed, and the drive to Winton 
was made without mishap, but on unloading the 
duffle at the dock of the St. Croix Lumber Co., 
it was found much to the writer’s chagrin that 
a small brown bag containing all of said writer’s 
fishing paraphernalia had been left behind, pre- 
sumably at the hotel in Ely. After an hour’s 
delay the bag was finally secured by means of 
a livery rig and two dollars, together with a 


with a small high speed launch, which made 
directly for our camp much to our alarm, as 
we arrived at the conclusion that we were on 
private property and would soon be ousted. Our 
fears were soon allayed, for on the arrival of the 
small launch we found that our camp-fire had 
routed out the whole fire department under the 
supposition that the large launch in dry dock 
was on fire. 

The joke was on the fire department, but 
they didn’t seem to consider it as such, so we 
waited until they were gone to do our laughing. 
This added one more funny incident to our start- 
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great deal of more or less sarcastic remarks, 
coined mainly for the benefit of the owner of 
the bag. 

We finally got started, and after some diffi- 
culty got clear of the log boom, which practi- 
cally filled the west end of Fall Lake. We 
paddled down about two miles before making 
camp for the night. A camping site was se- 
lected on the east shore of a bay at the end 
of the logging railroad leading over to Basswood 
Lake and in plain view of the town of Winton. 

Between our camp and the lake shore 
was a large launch in drydock being sup- 


ported by a pile of railroad ties, and we were 
so unfortunate as to build our camp-fire directly 
in line with the launch and the town of Winton. 
Scarcely had the fire started before we were 
aware that there was something seriously wrong 
over in the town, as bells began to ring and 
whistles to blow. A large tug put out, together 


ing, which, together with many others happening 
during the trip, furnished subjects for numbers 
of happy camp-fire talks. 

The next morning we were up bright and 
early, and as this was the first night in camp, 
the sleeping was rather limited. We got started 
about 7 A. M., and as we paddled down the lake 
we passed the falls from which the lake gets its 
name. We did not stop, as they were on the 
opposite shore, and we expected to stop there on 
our way out. After a two hours’ paddle we 
reached the lower end of the lake, and here we 
experienced considerable delay in finding the 
opening in a large log boom stretching across 
the mouth of a large bay. However, after final- 
ly getting through the boom without unloading, 
we paddled along the left shore to the outlet into 
Pipestone River and here we had to make our 
first portage. Here the river tumbles over large 

(Continued on page 540.) 














Illinois Casting Club. 


Curcaco, Ill., Oct. 16—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The highest degree of good fellowship 
characterized the gathering at-our last meeting— 
the club tournament—on the 12th of October, and 
notwithstanding the gusty west wind with a 
velocity of twenty-nine miles an hour, excellent 
scores were made in each event. 

In the first event of the day—quarter-ounce 
accuracy bait—J. T. Hartley, who led Class B, 
made the notable score of 99.6, the highest in 
that contest. 

The introduction of the light tackle accuracy 
fly, cast with a rod of five ounces with rings at 
45, 50 and 55 feet, was next on the program. 
This new departure was suggested by members 
of our club a year or more ago, and has since 
been discussed at committee meetings and else- 
where, and at the last annual meeting of the 
N. A. S. A. C. it was proposed and adopted by 
that body as one of the official events. 

The game was received with enthusiasm by 
our members, and bids fair to rival the chunk 
contest in popularity, as the developed conditions 
of both are the requisites in skillful angling. 

To A. D. Whitby, of Class A, was awarded 
the honor of the first club record in this new 
game with the score of 99 7/15. 

The first event in the afternoon was half- 
ounce accuracy bait, in which C. W. Grant led 
Class B with 99.1; Wm. McCandless, Class C, 
with the very creditable score of 99. 

In view of the very unfavorable wind con- 
ditions, the scores in the final event, light tackle 
dry-fly accuracy, were remarkably good. 

FE. K. Pierson gained first position with 
09 7/15, while for second place there was a tie 
between L. E. DeGarmo and Call. McCarthy, 
which will be cast off on some future day. 

It remained for Class B to be distinguished 
by the highest scores in this event, C. W. Grant 
making 99 10/15, and A. F. Swisher, 99 9/15. 

The club record in light tackle dry-fly accu- 
racy, 99 10/15, was held by Wm. Stanley from 
July 20, 1912, until Aug. 23, 1913, when E. K. 
Pierson superseded it with 99 11/15, which equals 
the world’s record by I. H. Bellows of the North 
Shore Casting Club. Thus it is seen that the per- 
formances of C. W. Grant and A. F. Swisher 
are very highly commendable. 

Inclosed are the scores in full, as are the 
scores of the members who have completed their 
season’s scheduled work. 

E. K. Pierson is the second name to be en- 
graved on the Friendship Cup, presented to our 
club by the Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Quarter-ounce accuracy bait—Class A. 


NE 65 cccsecnentncs 99 OS ea 99.0 
NUE Soccsvesecesend Oe | PE Grexcateoscdunese 98.5 
a asechseseroees ae Bie ASRTIND: «0... 00000005 97.4 






SERMON oc kicboecctsccces 

McCarthy 

Swisher .. Ranney 
Class C. 

WwW - ROM <i won sceses 98.4 McCandless ........0.. 97.4 
3 PEN, wiagisumecescxets 96.7 
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Light tackle accuracy fly.—Class A. 


WOM eecsewkcvaea 99 7-15 eee 98 13-15 
ROMO Stceccecaca 99 4-15 De Garmo ......<- 98 9-15 
MECCATIRS: cc ccccnes 99 2-15 oS ee eee 98 8-15 
PENG  sowdsesbeen 99 2-15 
Tie cast off and won by McCarthy. 
Class B. 
SOOO cascaasouss 99 2-15 SIWASTIET. ccccccicces 98 7-15 
C W Grant..:...06 99 NRE Nocneecee> 96 1-15 
W T Grant....3... 98 13-15 
Half-ounce accuracy bait.—Class A. 
ee 99.2 BMMISON cereccccsevese 98.7 
ES Ae eae 99.0 DEC “<G scntiye sans avsee 98.7 
BEES. ic sxnwsonaeciorn 98.7 MED Aueuspaskessoses 98.1 
DG AMD: o6ccoweseese 98.7 ee ere 97.9 
Tie cast off and won by Stanley. 
»,  Sanae 2: 
CW rah nec icescsces 99.1 PY conecvccacess 98.5 
MOREET soncssceseacese $9.0 eS ere 98.1 
PEE > cca piasyeuceben 98.8 BRAROOE on cccvsncscccs 98.1 
TSCMRGUR co0cscccese 98.5 : 
Tie cast off and won by Kernaghan. 
Class C. 
BESCOOMTIESS . sciavenecove i Se 97.1 
Oe SR Be. SOE Nady dvieeseoceeed 90.0 
ENON. che shcnccasaetie 98.4 SE ee 96.0 
PEACOCK, sonccesccessesy 97.4 
Light tackle dry fiy accuracy.—Class A. 
PREG. sanconevece 99 7-15 BEES ccupsaxsncs 99 1-15 
De THM oéccsees 99 5-15 ON er 98 10-15 
MECGTRY  cccsiscscs 99 5-15 WERT. ccccnccsiacs 98 7-15 
Tie to be cast off. 
WY Gane, sv scc00 99 10-15 ONO” .ivecacoowes 98 14-15 
RE . on spisanses 9-15 ce 98 4-15 
Quarter and half ounce accuracy bait, combined av- 
erages: 
Pierson Humphreys 
Whitby McCarthy . 
De Garmo Swisher ... 
Kerr C W Grant. 
Wehle NRG ncca0ais 
amison McCandless 
artley Hoxey ..... 
Linder W T Grant. 
SEE. en isneicxes CO eee 
ER cusanasctoucesons IMME Cinch csascwees 





Delicacy and accuracy fly, light tackle dry fly ac- 
curacy and accuracy fly. Combined averages: 


De Garmo ........00e 99. McCarthy ............ 98.65 
PNMIES ssetsesccesece 98.77 Linder Srcnsehedaven 98.37 
SEE ..:ceeisosceueat 98.77 MEE cicwekcobaee soe 98.36 
Se 98.72 6 98.13 


In competition for place on Friendship cup, presented 
by Chicago Fly-Casting Club: Combined average, % and 
te ounce accuracy bait, L. T. dry fly accuracy and ac- 
curacy fly—First, Pierson, 99.25. 

a ga distance bait: First, 
151.65 feet. 
ae et distance bait: First, Jamison, average 


First, McCarthy, average 103 feet 


Jamison, average, 


L. T. distance fly: 
8 inches. 
Distance fly: First, McCarthy, average, 113 feet. 


First, De Garmo, average 137 feet; long- 


Salmon fly: 
est cast, 144 feet. 


J. D. Anway, Sec’y. 


Kansas City Bait and Fly-Casting Club. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The Kansas City Bait- and Fly- 
Casting Club held its annual fall tournament at 
Rock’s Lake, Sunday, Oct. 5. A fine Indian 
summer day brought out a large crowd. A nice 
lunch was served on the grounds by the club. 
Four events were cast off, quarter-ounce accu- 
racy, half-ounce accuracy, fly accuracy and half- 
ounce long distance. 

A nice list of merchandise prizes were 
awarded in each event. The quarter-ounce accu- 
racy, half-ounce accuracy and fly accuracy prizes 
were divided into three classes, A, B and C. 
Contestants were classified according to their 
season’s average. as 

The cup for the best average of the day 
went to Nick Noland, who won one first, two 
seconds and one fourth. William L. Rock and 


Ed Meier were close seconds in the race for ~ 


the cup. The scores: 
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Quarter-ounce accuracy—Class A: 














Meier 3 WOME cosbienacsaunen 98.7 
Noland .. . BE ceackcinsseasons 98.4 
McLean 8 Bak FUME cctcenacertecs 98.0 
ME Cacieskavancanweas 8 NE a casaceusites ne 97.1 
Class B 
FIGSETONRG. oc ccs cise 98.8 WM Sods scices hate 96.3 
BNE Me vascancaceuas 97.9 CORIO. Soe kccncccsiee 96.2 
Class C: 
Se ae err eee “TMI Sh owaberscsseoces 94.9 
WOGltOrthy «. ccsccscses 95.5 
Half-ounce accuracy—Class A: 
DOGMA “sicwncaccaceses 99.5 MEE. Macias ccacdeieae 98.5 
INN scp cuionces 99.0 en ea 98.2 
Rock ..cccccccccevcee $9.0 YE ae 96.9 
WE ine vsincocdecen 98.7 
Class B: 
Woolworth ........06 98.9 Pitkin 
UNE Se scairataseete 98.3 Carleton . 
CHINO. on cccucecae 98.3 TM, Gas sab se Seecnccs 
Hosterman .......... 98.1 
_ Class C: 
itus 97.3 re 96.2 
Motley 97.0 SS oe 94.8 
Fly accuracy Chess A: 
Meier 99 9- ER BO ic cce esses 99 
Rock a ereueweedee 99 
Noland OE Spirics inane 98 13-15 
Class B: 
Gundlach ......... 99 6-15 WENO vo csinince icee 
OS 99 4-15 PRONG aa seats: censee 98 11-15 
Class C: 
ENB vac saceene see 98 9-15 Woolworth ....... 98 
UNIS kk bnpeece boa 98 7-15 
Half-ounce long distance, average five casts: 
ng SS EEN 166 i, PMD acdveeceskas% 102% 
Ee ee 159 Gundlach ........... 79% 
EE oka ceccasacaeen 154% MEOUEE iacnccnschses 78 
Motley (cahadeanasdan 114% Hosterman ......... 69 
ee 113% Crittenden .......... 484, 
eae 113% Woolworth ......... 27 
MD. knscnawsceteas 108 ¥% 


The longest cast was made by W. L. Rock, 
181 feet. C. H. Doyze, Sec’y. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 
Contest No. 9, held at Stow Lake, Saturday, 


Oct. 11. Wind variable, weather fair: 
Event No. 2, accuracy, per cent.: 
E. A. Mocker....... 99 Cc. E ‘Gardner....... 99 
F. A. Webster....... 99.20 JF ee ee 99.24 
James Watt ......... 97.48 F. A. Webster....... 99 
Event No. 3, delicacy, ane, ants D 
: ccuracy. Delicacy. Net 
Bs. is) PEARCE os. ess cadeecdias 98.12 > 98.20. 98.16 
OO: 99.8 20 99.14 
nee EE a tAvewcvanssctenens 95.36 97 96.18 
eee ncoviesé 95.48 98 96.54 
r | ee OO eee 95.52 97.50 96.51 
OR, As WENT ive cccecccersacte 98.56 100 99.28 
Event No, 4, %-ounce lure casting, t.3 
E. A, Mocker.....c0. 98.1 Ne OF Ekg eter 98.4 
Jam A. — eee8 éev = “F. A. Webster....... 98.4 
are . OS. Ri: TNMs dain dice \ 
~~ Mes” GPO cccse 98.1 J ” - 
Event No. 6, dry fly accuracy, per cent.: 
E. A: Mocker......<.% 99.7 C. H. Gardner........ 98.1 
F, A. Webster........ 99.7 Ts Sy, MEE nc oscie ces 98.4 
James Watt .......... 98.2 *F. A. Webster....... 99.1 


Judges, C. H. Gardner, James Watt, E. A. 
Mocker; Referee, J. F. Burgin; Clerk, E. O. 
Ritter. 





Contest No. 9, held at Stow Lake, Sunday, 





Oct. 12. Wind variable, weather fair: 
Event No. 1, ene, feet: 
gon Wells... Ss 3 84 
‘Burgin.... 78 
ti. Kewell 96 
Event No. 2, anmmnety, per cent.: 
Dr. W. E. Brooks... 98.44 C. H. Gardner....... 99.20 
Sam Wells ........0. 99:20 CTE, BARE icéceves 99.28 
j; fe re - 98.48 = A. ae pirates 98.52 
ames Watt ........ @ eee Bs: Je COCR acs ecis. 99.32 
Event No. 3, delicacy, per oonk.s 
Accuracy. Delicacy. Net. 
Dr. W. E. Brooks............ - 97.52 98.50 98.21 
MN, NN. Sw advuaiccesos cass oa 98.24 98.30 98.27 
IE x. dies iicucnvev'exalek 98.4 97.50 97.57 
ER SEEM <2 Sepa cannon basence 97.24 97.20 97.22 
pub eeendeg hikelwe i 96.40 i 
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J. Cooper... .ccccccccccccces 98.32 
OC, Te GN oa dc cvcccccucicss 95.48 97 
vent No. 4, arceets lure casting, per cent.: 
Dr. E. Brooks.. 8 c. FATENET 6 cceee 98.3 
Sam Wells panewtioens 4 C. H. Kewell .....cs- 90.1 
. Bev RES. occssene 93.9 E. Mocker 2.2.00 97.8 
James Watt .......+.+ 97.2 } Me FG ee 98.6 
Event No. 5, %-ounce lure casting, average feet: 
Dr. W. E. Brooks..... 129 c «  NPERES. coc 0sea 1 
Sam. Wella ccccccccecce 82 SP a See 
J. F. Burgin........++. 98 eR SN eee 83 
James Watt .........0. 150 *Dr. W. E. Brooks... 132 
Event No. 6, dry | pecmnany, per cent.: 
Dr. W. E. Brooks.... 98.3 C. H. Gardner ...... 97.13 
Sam Wells .cccccccccs 99.3 oe a Tee 98.6 
J. F. Burgin.. aa BF. COM ccccacee 97.12 
James Watt 
Event No. 7, light tackle, long distance, feet: 
Sati See scéscnsvncne 81 Cs WON cscsccices 73 


*Re-entries. 

Judges, C.-H. Gardner, James Watt, F. J. 
Cooper; Referee, C. H. Kewell; Clerk, E. O. 
Ritter. 





Correction. 

New York City, Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the next issue will you kindly make 
a note of the following correction: 

In event No. 3, of the Anglers’ Club tourna- 
ment, dry-fly accuracy, the score of the winner, 
J. L. Kirk, should read 99.4-15; not 99.1I-15. 
Thanking you in advance. * J. G. Futton. 


The 


HAD always been taught that the best time 
| to catch-bass was in the very early morning 

and late in the afternoon. Another lesson 
deeply impressed on me by years of reading— 
and some experience—was that if you could see 
the fish, he could see you, and that there was 
not much use in your throwing a bait at him 
while in full view. But the present summer has 
modified these views. 

I spent the latter half of June on White 
Lake, which is situated in Bladen county, North 
Carolina, between the Cape Fear and South 





. St. Paul, 


EVEN THE DARKIES FISH ALONG THE SWAMP SIDE. 
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Game Conditions in South Dakota. 
BY H. S. HEDRICK, STATE GAME WARDEN. 


Game conditions are much better in this 
State than they were last year, especially on 
small game. 

In this State we have prairie chickens in the 
prairie country and several kinds of grouse in 
the Black Hills territory. We also have a great 
many ducks and geese; a good many ducks hatch 
in this State, especially in the northern parts. We 
have a good many quail, but the last Legislature 
placed an indefinite closed season on them. There 
are a good many deer in the Black Hills country, 
and an open season on same of thirty days the 
month of November. We also have a few beaver 
and quite a good many mink and muskrat in 
certain localities. 

The best hunting grounds for ducks and 
geese, also prairie chickens, is in the northeastern 
corner of the State. We have a great many non- 
resident hunters coming in from Minneapolis and 
as well as from points further east. 
The deer section of the country is in the Black 
Hills, especially in the northern hills, and the 
western portions of Lawrence and Pennington 
counties. 





Alaska Game Conditions. 
BY J. C. TOLMAN, CHIEF GAME WARDEN. 
Game conditions are better than last year, 

moose, sheep, caribou, goat,.deer and bear being 

found here, while all are abundant in different 
parts. Kenai and Alaska peninsulas offer good 
shooting. 





The Cost of Milk Production. 


ButieTIn No. 145, giving information rela- 
tive to the cost of milk production, has just been 
issued by the Experiment Station. It gives the 
cost of the food consumed by each cow in the 
station herd from 1896 through 1911, the esti- 
mated cost of caring for the cow, and the cost 
to the farmer of a quart of milk. Data are also 
cited from other sources bearing on the cost of 
production. Five suggestions are made to dairy- 
men, and the place of dairying in the agriculture 
of the State is briefly discussed. 

The bulletin may be secured by addressing 
the Director, Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Amherst, Mass. 





S1aM exports about nine million dollars’ 
worth of teak a year. 


Bass of White Lake 


By H. H. BRIMLEY 


Rivers. It is a lake of perfectly transparent 
water, approximating two miles in diameter, with 
a maximum depth of ten or twelve feet. Around 
three-fourths of its wooded shore line the bot- 
tom is sand, and shoals gradually from a few 
inches along the banks to a depth of five or six 
feet a hundred yards from shore. These shal- 
lows are mostly grown up in thin, scattering 
reeds of varying density—locally called “grass”— 
with some underwater plants growing among 
them. And here I found the bass. 

The other fourth of the circumference of 





DOES HIS SMILE 


the lake—the “swamp side,” as it is called—is 
five or six feet deep right up to the bushes, which 
overhang the water and form good lurking places 
for both bass and war-mouth perch. But I had 
no success along that side on this trip. 

The other game fishes of the lake are blue 
brim, pike and yellow perch. 

Several mornings I was on the lake by sun- 
rise (as I had been the previous summer), but 
I never had any success before breakfast. After 
breakfast, however, which meant a start at about 

(Continued on page 529.) 


DENOTE SUCCESS? 
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ee 
FORMS WILL CLOSE EARLY. 


BEGINNING with the issue of Nov. 8 Forest 
AND STREAM will go to press Tuesday instead of 
Wednesday. This means that last forms will 
close Monday instead of Tuesday, as at present. 
Correspondents and advertisers are asked to 
please keep this change in mind, for the good 
of the service. 


THE CAWS OF THE CROW. 


THE cause of the crow at last has been 
taken up, not with a view to his extermination— 
perish the thought—but with the yet more glori- 
ous purpose of proving him an adjunct necessary 
to the farmer. Says the Department of Agricul- 
ture: After a careful study of the habits and 
the examination of a large number of crows’ 
stomachs, the Department experts have reached 
the conclusion that the crow consumes enough 
grasshoppers, cut worms, white grubs and other 
injurious insects to make him highly valuable to 
the farm. 

And so, at last, the farmer must take down 
the old hat, and the flapping cast-off coat, and 
in their place erect rookeries. The corn may be 
pianted shallow, for the Government experts 
have implied that the loss of the seed corn is 
more than offset by the amount of cut worms, 
grasshoppers and grubs his crowship will destroy ; 
but what does it profit a farmer if he gain a 
worm destroyer and loses his whole planting? 
Who shall say that the crow shall not soon be 
classed among song birds? 


THE TARIFF PLUMAGE PROVISION. 


Tue Tariff Bill, signed by. the President on 
Oct. 3, 1913, which became a law immediately, 
contained the following provision: 

Provided, That the importation of aigrettes, 
egret plumes, or so-called osprey plumes, and 
the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, skins, or 
parts of skins, of wild birds, either raw or manu- 
factured and not for scientific or educational pur- 
poses, is hereby prohibited; but this provision 
shall not apply to the feathers or plumes of 


ostriches, or to the feathers or plumes of do- 
mestic fowls of any kind. 

The law seems painfully plain, as laid down 
in the above paragraph. It is so obvious that 
the permitting of importation of egrets on 
women’s hats appears on its face a direct viola- 
tion of the new law. Just what excuse the 
Customs Department offers for allowing women 
with head gear adorned with contraband goods 
to pass inspection, as is reported in the daily 
press, we do not know, unless it be “for educa- 
tional purposes’”—to educate those who have 
spent money and effort in the retention of the 
plumage paragraph in the agricultural bill; that 
there is a way of evading the law and vitiating 
its splendid intent. 


IT JUST HAPPENED SO. 


Tus assumption is that it happens so in 
every newspaper office, and in other offices for 
that matter, and in the world at large. A person 
is mentioned in conversation—he may be a thou- 
sand miles away—and the-same day the mail 
brings a letter from him, the first one perhaps 
for months. Did the approaching letter by some 
occult influence prompt thought of its writer? 
No, for his name came up in a perfectly explica- 
ble way by suggestion, one thing leading to an- 
other and to reference to him. The only expla- 
nation is that it just happened so, and was a 
simple chance coincidence without mystery or 
meaning. Doubtless if such things were noted 
every person could record a goodly list of simi- 
lar occurrences which just happened so. And 
the recurrence of such chance conjunctions would 
go far to make one skeptical of there being any 
more significance than that of pure chance, when 
he was gravely told that a Yankee ship captain 
in a South Sea port had seen his wife in a vision 
on a certain night, it being the same night, as 
he learned months afterward, in which she died. 
Marvel and speculation in such cases are saved 
if the theory be accepted that it just happened so. 

In the course of a desultory browsing among 
the book shelves the other night there was picked 
up a scrapbook, in which, among other contents 
clipped from newspapers, was a collection of 
poems of heroism. One of the poems was James 
Whitcomb Riley’s “Had a Hare-Lip,” describing 
how, when the bridge gave way at a great bap- 
tizing, hare-lip Joney had saved thirteen lives 
and sacrificed his own: 

Had a hare-lip, Joney did, 

Folks ’at filed apast all knowed it; 
Them ’at used to smile looked sad, 
But ef he thought good er bad, 

He kep’ still and never showed it; 
’Druther have that mouth all pouted 

And split up, and like it wuz, 


Than the ones ’at laughed about it, 
Purty is as purty does! 


It just happened so that the next book taken 
up was Lloyd’s “Field Sports of the North of 
Europe,” which opened to a chapter on hare 
shooting, and to a page on which it was related 
that after the killing of the hare “a singular 
operation was now performed; the head of the 
hare, with the exception of the ears, which re- 
mained attached to the skin, was severed with 
a knife from the body. The only reason I could 
ever hear alleged for this most strange custom, 
which is universally adopted throughout Sweden,” 
Lloyd relates, “was that if a woman about to 
become a mother were to see the head of the 




















animal, her offspring would inevitably have a 
hare-lip.” 

In the evening paper the other night was a 
note saying that the name of the horse chestnut 
was given because of the fact that at the point 
of the branch, where the leaf stalk has fallen, 
there is ‘a very perfect representation on the 
bark of a horseshoe, the nails being evenly and 
distinctly marked on each side.” 

The newspaper having been laid down, Canon 
Ellacombe’s book, “In a Gloucestershire Garden,” 
was taken up, and this was what confronted the 
eye: “One of the first trees to put on autumnal 
colors and to drop its leaves is the horse chest- 
nut. In some seasons they take the color of 
old gold, and when they fall, a curious -horseshoe 
mark at the junction of the leaf with the branch 
is so distinct that it is not surprising some should 
think the name of the tree was derived from that, 
with which, however, it has no connection.” It 
just happened so. 


FRANK F. GLEZEN. 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Oct. 18—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I thought you might wish to pub- 
lish in Forest AND STREAM the inclosed brief 
notice of the late Frank F. Glezen, who was well 
known to many of your readers. Even within 
twenty-four hours of his death, his widow in- 
forms me that he was much interested and com- 
forted by the reading of articles from Forest 
AND STREAM by her. Such a statement is very 
touching, and brings forcibly to mind that to 
the readers of your paper there is never a “close 
season”; and like the soldier of old, the shut-in 
sportsman mentally shoulders his gun and enjoys 
anew the pleasures afield when he reads the in- 
teresting details of such sports in ForEsT AND 
STREAM. FENNER H. PECKHAM. 





Frank L. Glezen died at Providence, R. LI, 
Sept. 28, 1913, after a protracted illness from 
spinal disease. Mr. Glezen was a life long resi- 
dent of Providence, was a _.very enthusiastic 
sportsman. and had hunted large and small game 
throughout the United States and Canada with 
much success. Even after physical infirmities 
had curtailed his activities, he retained his in- 
terests in field sports. He was among the earliest 
subscribers to Forest AND STREAM, and its perusal 
was of great comfort and entertainment, even to 
the last days of his life Mr. Glezen was a most 
delightful companion afleld, of a genial, generous 
disposition, and made many friends, who sin- 
cerely regret his demise. 


Winter Woods. 


BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
Clustered pine boughs swaying low 
*’Neath the wealth of dainty snow, 
White-capped branches everywhere, 
Balsam, pine and stately fir. 

Ob, what joy to wander here 

"Mid the scenes 1 love so dear. 

Soft winds sigh and gently murmur, 
Dark pines stir with scarce a tremor, 
Rich snow glitters silent white, 
Throwing back the sunbeams bright, 
Matchless diamonds in display 

On a charming winter day. 

Give me this contentment rare, 

Let me banish idle care, 

_And once more breathe thankfully, 
That 1l’m happy, joyous, free. 
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THE BASS OF WHITE LAKE. 
C ntnued from page 627. 
8:30, or a little earlier, the fish showed some 
activity and a desire to investigate the bait, and 
this continued up to mid-day and beyond. From 
then until sundown there was but little doing, 
the second period of activity starting in about 
half way between sundown and dark. I did not 
try them, however, after it became quite dark. 

Paddling gently and slowly along through 
the “grass,” sometimes alone and sometimes with 
a chosen companion, casts would be made to 
right and left, a top-water coaxer bait being the 
only kind available that could possibly be used 
among that growth. 

The strike was always sudden, hard and 
usually unexpected, even when the fish could be 
seen. I never did quite get used to a strike 
from a fish that I knew could see me make the 
cast. And this latter condition was the notice- 
able feature of the.fishing. So long as there was 
no sudden movement or noise of wood against 
wood or metal, the movement of the boat and 
its occupants seemed not to be noticed by the 
fish at all. But it was some time before I was 
able to absorb that fact—-if it ever was com- 
pletely absorbed. 

Once I saw a bass right below my paddle 
blade as the boat slowly glided by. He had 
been disturbed by the canoe and was quietly 
swimming away. I took in the paddle and cast 
over him. He turned and followed the bait 
close up to the boat and then sheered off. Six 
or seven times this happened until with a savage 
rush he took it—and I took him. 

Another time a swirling rise drew the bait 


below the surface. I slowed it up, and as it 
came within full sight in the clear water, I both 
saw and felt the strike. I set the hook, and for 
the fraction of a second I saw the conspicuous 
red and white bait fast to the corner of the 
mouth of the biggest bass that ever happened. 
A second glance showed that two bass had struck 
almost simultaneously, and that the outline of 
this “biggest” fish was the result of a quick view 
of the second one’s body lapping that of the 
one with the bait, my eye for the moment catch- 
ing the head of one and the tail of the other, 
which appeared to be about thirty inches apart. 
The next moment my hook was fast in a tough 
reed stem, and the fish—both fish—gone! 

Another time, while clearing a bad back 
lash, the bait was taken while slowly sinking in 
an opening among the reeds, the additional coats 
of paint I had given it making it slightly too 
heavy to float when at rest. There were yards 
of loose line lying in the bottom of the boat, but 
I managed to get hold of it up near the first 
guide, to strike, and finally to land the fish. 

The fishing was not particularly good while 
I was there, as the bass were beginning to pair 
and the weather quite hot, but the new things 
I learned about those White Lake big-mouths 
made it a most interesting trip. 

The smooth side of the lake, under the lee 
of the windward shore. proved to be far the 
best, the mirror-like surface enabling one to see 
the fish and fish for them individually. Also 
they rose better under these conditions than they 
did where even a gentle breeze ruffled the sur- 
face. Verily the bass fisherman never ceases to 
learn new things. 


The best and pleasantest time of the day, 
however, was the half hour between dusk and 
dark. But it was such a short half hour. 

A few days before I got there a young 
friend of mine, who lives nearby—only seven 
miles away—caught one that weighed eight 
pounds even after being out of the water quite 
a while. This fish he saw, cast at with an under- 
water minnow, and landed unaided. It was 
along the “swamp side” that he caught the big 
one. 

One has to use fairly heavy tackle fishing 
among the “grass,” as these big-mouth fellows 
are pretty husky fighters and make a headlong 
dive among the thickest of the reeds and water 
plants the moment they feel the hook. And a 
good many of them get away, then. 

The only one I caught along the swamp side 
on this trip took the bait—a gang minnow— 
among the branches of a treetop lying in the 
water. In an instant he had the line around 
three separate limbs, and then some of the loose 
hooks caught. But in the perfectly clear water 
I was able to sink the tip of the short casting 
rod I was using, clear the line from the snags, 
and lead him into open water. Then we had 
some fun together before I took him in. 

One particularly rapid fighter, weighing less 
than three pounds, dashed under the canoe the 
moment I struck, and my rod was broken about 
six inches below the tip, before I realized what 
had happened. But he did not ‘get away, even 
then. 

Big bags are not the order in White Lake, 
but the fishing is glorious. And the bathing in 
that warm, transparent water is a dream. 
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Seme Old Friends. 
Cuicaco, Ill—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The following letter I am sure will interest your 
host of archer readers: 





SANTA Marta, California. 
Dear Doctor Weston: 

I received your letter yesterday, and I write 
at the first opportunity to thank you for it. The 
only friends I have now are old archers, whom 
I have never met, and know them only through 
correspondence. You know what delightful let- 
ters they all write, and what a noble class of 
people they universally are. Although I may 
never be so fortunate as to meet them, except it 
may be in the land far away, where I am sure 
the only weapon used will be the long bow we 
all love so well. I belonged to the first archery 
club formed in the State, at Santa Cruz, in the 
year 1878, and what glorious times we used to 
have! All were so enthusiastic and so ingenious 
in the manufacture of bows and arrows. But we 
Were scattered after a few years’ practice. Some 
are dead, but those grand old days can never be 





forgotten, and still hold a place in my memory. 
I take Forest AND STREAM, which is very in- 
teresting. They publish all the aecounts of the 
tournaments. They talk so much nowadays of 
a point of aim, etc., which I am trying to com- 
prehend, although I can hardly understand it. I 
consider myself a pupil of dear Maurice Thomp- 
son, who wrote such charming articles on arch- 
ery nearly forty years ago. And his theory has 
been mine—to “draw to the ear’ and get your 
aim by riveting your eye on your game at the 
time of release. I have never shot much at the 
target, but principally at such game as ground 
squirrels, rabbits, etc., with an occasional shot at 
a turkey buzzard on the wing or even a deer, 
but that does not occur very often. Yet still it 
has happened to me several times, and I find a 
turkey buzzard an easy game at forty yards’ dis- 
tance; and have shot an arrow clean through a 
deer at fifty yards. I am still trying to get up 
an interest in archery but it is all for love. 
Little boys from twelve to fourteen years of 
age are the most interested, and I have many 
such as dear friends. 
I presume you have met Z. E. Jackson, of 





Atchison, Kans., at the tournaments. I can name 
him among my archer friends, although I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting him. He is a 
famous arrow maker, and has made hunting 
arrows and target arrows for me. There was 
an old archer, F. G. Winkler, down in Pasadena 
a year or so ago, and he wrote that he was com- 
ing up to see me, but he was taken sick and 
failed to appear, and I have been anxious about 
him, as he is eighty-two years of age, but an 
enthusiastic archer. as all good archers must be. 
I am much obliged for the photo of your 
daughter drawing the bow, and would like to 
make some suggestions, and perhaps may do so 
when we know one another better. I hope your 
daughter will keep up her practice in archery 
until she gets to be an old lady, and will teach 
her children the divine art. M. S. WILLson. 


Pittsburgh Archers. 


PittspurGH, Pa., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A challence American round match 
was shot on the Beechview range, Oct. 12. 
Holmes and Douthett were the ‘challengers, and 
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therefore will buy a nice dinner for four, to be 


served in the near future. Scores: 

PEMD “sccnadeesaens 87-553 SEE Ss. ccenkueaceos 84-500 

SCTE osc kbcvececd MOURO - JUGS on civenscncwss vive 79-447 
157-903 163-947 


On the same afternoon Dr. Haines and Mr. 
Jiles shot an American round. 

Mr. Jiles kept up his good work and was 
very much elated at being able to score 85-505 
to Dr. Haines’ 84-494. This is the first time he 
has made 500, and he avers that hereafter Burton 
Gray will have to watch out for his laurels. 

O. L. Hertic. 





Third N. A. A. Mail Match. 


Wir the splendid lead of 187 points over 
his nearest competitor, Dr. Hertig won the York 
round championship of the Eastern Archery As- 
sociation and will now receive the gold medal 








that goes with that honor. Scores: 
York round: ‘iii soya Goya iin 
yds. s. Ss. otal. 
BO FRE. cnn speecdsoneee 53-197 40-188 24-142 117-527 
Co eee 29-117 31-1238 22-100 82-340 
TEE CRONRID  . oecineccevee a0 cee <8. ¥e5 ph oe 82-332 
ML BME. sivtesek seen sevpeiceks 19- 99 21-107 22-108 62-314 
I ee rer 21-77 35-127 20-102 76-306 
Ce PRRs scewsevcevetons 22-76 27-12 19- 83 68-284 
Douthitt ..cccsccccescovcces 34-120 20-82 21- 73 75-275 
DS 23- 83 22-80 21-107 66-270 
S. W. Wialder.....ccccccoces 18- 68 28-87 20- 8 61-241 
Cc. T. Switzler 23-113 13-55 13- 37 49-205 
E. W. Frentz. 14-54 14-52 14- 64 42-170 
A. Gy Fiala... 7-25 23-85 13- 47 43-157 
H, A. Austen......... 3-13 4-16 1- 5 8- 34 

American round: , 

Me. Be MONACO. . 5. .0c00see 30-192 30-214 30-214 90-620 
EEE cc snvevescteeess 30-172 30-214 30-220 90-606 
SEE AS kicks s.edbesewenisGh 30-162 30-190 30-210 90-562 
OS ee 30-168 29-183 28-190 87-541 
a eee 27-125 28-178 30-202 85-505 
PR: MEMES. .cnncccnsbesevse 26-136 28-170 30-188 84-494 
i, To... ceewsese ct oes 26-126 29-167 29-191 84-484 
W. B, Worstall.......c0000 24-112 30-152 30-183 84-447 
BEEP cavnshscdvnsscecnnee 25-137 26-148 30-166 81-451 
DIOTERME cccccescccescvovees 27-135 28-124 29-165 84-424 
GF BRD cvcnvcccoscoccsenss 19- 91 26-120 29-147 74-358 
R. MeNelll ....ccccccccccce 17- 69 28-91 22-108 62-268 
Be PAE: ccvccnccossneccuses 18-72 18-82 22-106 58-260 
Collingwood ......e.eeeeeee 13- 47 16-88 24-120 53-255 
W. McOwen ....cccccesees 18- 66 16-74 20-108 54-248 
BPE, Cleland wc csi csvcccce 16-54 20°76 24- 98 60-228 
E. E. Trout.... 1-43 «(16-56 926-118 =—-53-217 
Smith (Pgh.) .. 7-25 10-42 24-130 41-197 
. McRae ....... .-. 10 36 «6913-43 «17-77 40-156 
H. A. Austen...... Sassweet 4-14 6- 12 7-19 17 -45 


In the above round two >f our old friends 
have broken upward into new strata. So far as 
I know, it is the first time that Hertig has passed 
600, and Jiles 500. “Give unto them the garment 
of praise.” (Isaiah 1xi, 3.) 

The men of Boston and Newton in joint 
assembly shot a team round with the following 


results: 


Dy A OR kc cciae 22-120 23-125 20-118 22-106 87-469 
< % pallin...... 23-112 24-119 23-126 20-104 90-461 
H. B. Richardson. 21-117 24-128 238-99 20-116 88-460 
S. W._Wilder..... 20-116 17-87 19-71 20-99 76-368 
eo Pe, Garey... ices . 18-78 20-70 22-94 19-99 79-341 
E. W. Frentz...... 14-58 14-54 17-87 14-40 59-239 
A. .W. Larimore... 3- 11 3- 9 2- 14 7- 25 15- 59 
T. Bishop....... 24 418 3-13 5-19 14- 54 
Sc Ae re 8-21 410 422 1-1 12-54 
Walter Jones ....: -0 0 210 2 4 4-14 


Mr. Spear shot only forty-eight arrows: 
23-119 13-64—=36-183. Teams were made up of 
Richardson, Dallin and Frentz for Boston, and 
Wilder, Gray and Smith for Newton. Result: 


MPM « c6cssessacxe 242-1178 


Rev. E. I. Cole with willing spirit, but flesh 
still a trifle weak from his recent operation, did 
not essay a longer distance than forty yards. 
His scores show that skill is still in him: 30-191 
30-193 30-200. 

In the National and Columbia rounds, Mrs. 
Gray won in her usual style of high scoring. 
This gives her the women’s championship of the 
Eastern Archery Association in both those events. 
Unfortunately there are no prizes to go with the 


Boston 
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titles, a condition which we hope some generous 
friend will rectify: 


National round: 
















Mrs. B. P. Gray.... 41-209 22-112 63-321 
Mrs. E. W. Frent 25-112 17-93 42-205 
Mera. L. C. Smith. 30-144 13-41 43-185 
Mrs. J, Dunlap, Jr 29-101 11-54 40-155 
Miss N. Pierce... 24-102 12-42 36-144 
Mrs. R. P. Elmer 15- 61 11- 55 26-116 
Miss R. Brewer... 9-23 14-60 23-8 
Mrs. H. B. Powell... 9-35 7-27 16- 62 
Miss M. M. Watson... oss « ae ee Be 6- 30 
ies Ta Be BB isdn scacawcreene 28 412 6- 20 
Mien. FE. As SON. vis so ccsescnes 0 0 0- 0 0- 0 
Columbia round: 
DEE ANE oskcsscoscbercuce 21-117 23-127 20-130 64-374 
DAEs CED vo Soricncuntas cons 17- 71 21-109 24-162 62-342 
PEASE MOR. Cicscemcsnessea 16- 88 21-99 19-111 56-298 
BECG: POUUEND . 605560 scenosece 10- 36 «18-104 20-132 48-272 
Oe ee 12-62 16-78 20-106 48-246 
EtG DE ava visapsceoas 14-52 12-42 19-117 45-211 
Miss Brewer ll- 51 11-47 16-78 38-176 
Dorothy Smith 8-26 14-46 21-95 43-167 
Mrs. Powell .. 4-20 4-18 12-44 2 82 
Miss Love .... 4-12 65-31 7-23 16- 66 
Mrs. Trout ... 2- 2 6-24 1030 18-56 
Bins Watton. .ieccecscccsss 4-18 3- 7 7-19 14- 54 
Junior team round: 
Dorothy Smith .... 15 71 17-83 14-56 16- 66 62-276 
B. P. Gray, Jr.... 6-36 12- 68 8- 14 8 44 34-162 
Walter Jones 2-8 6-18 420 416 16-62 


In commenting on the fact that thirty-five 
scores were sent in for our first mail match, I 
expressed the hope that the number would s)on 
be doubled. To-day this has come true, as there 
are just seventy different scores. There is no 
reason at all why the number should not soon 
reach one hundred. Ropert P. ELMER. 


Bloomfield Archers. 


BiooMFIELp, N. J., Oct. 13.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The following scores have recently 
been made by the Bloomfield Archers: 


Oct. 11.—American round: 


H0yds. 50yds. 40yds. Total. 
F Wileon) CAgy civisicvesesss 26-126 29-167 29-191 84-484 
Oct. 12.—American round: 3 
60yds. 5O0yds. 40yds. Total. 
Alired: PRUtit. incccncsecacce 18-72 18-82 22-106 58-260 
12-50 19-85 24-102 55-237 
19- 67 21-73 26-114 66-254 
Oct. 12.—Columbian round: 
: i vds. 40yds. 30vds. Total. 
Miss Ethel Bergquist...... 2-4 3-11 7- 33 = -:12- 48 
This is Miss Bergquist’s first Columbian 
round. F. Netson Cray. 
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Scores Wanted. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Oct. 17—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I shall consider it a great favor if 
the archers will send me the highest practice 
scores which they have made this year at the 
rounds recognized by the N. A. A. 

Please send them in detail; that is, give hits 
and .score for each range. 

It is not necessary that they be attested or 
witnessed. Any archer’s word is good. 

Epwarp B. WEsTon. 
511 People’s Gas Building. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 

Atlantic Division —6789, Thomas Blackwood, 
465 Hudson avenue, West New York, N. J.; 6790, 
Frank R. Schroeder, 355 West 145th street, New 
York city; 8791, Herman H. Abeling, 9235 Fifth 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Central Division—6792, Samuel T. Cottrill, 
1017 Texas avenue, Houston, Texas. 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP, 

Atlantic Division—5723 (Life No. 97), F. 
Edward Ahrens, 224 Church street, New York 
city. 





The Trail. 


BY PARKE E. MOORE, 


It winds along through the Great North Woods, 
Where stately pines and arbutus grow; 
Through leafy glens where stillness is 
And God’s wild things come and go; 
Here it skirts the end of a limpid lake, 
And here it threads through a thick spruce wood, 
And here it threads thru’ a thick spruce wood, 
Where the work of man has not begun. 


There is joy for you on the Old North Trail, 
There’s health and strength in the cool, pure air; 
Courage bides in the silent aisles, 
And Hope and Trust are everywhere; 
At the close of day, when the loon’s weird call 
Rings clear o’er forest, lake and stream, 
In the whispering pines there’s a lullaby 
To usher you to the land of dreams. 





READY TO DRAW. 


Loney. 


Burkel. 


Hertig. Holmes. 
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T the last annual dinner of the Chicago 
Archery Club I was asked to write an 
article to be published in the ForEsT AND 

STREAM, expressive of my ideas relative to the 
“point of aim.” 

I am aware of the difficulties which con- 
front one who attempts to change any written 
or unwritten rule that has been established by 
many years of traditional usage. This perhaps 
is especially true of archery, because of the 
sentimentalism interwoven with golden legend- 
ary strands, through the time-honored chival- 
rous deeds of skill told in song and story from 
the days of Robin Hood, and most dear to every 
true lover of the art. 

We delight to recall the feats of skill of 
those early archers, who, it is said, could raise 
the long bow and let fly a shaft with unerring 
precision, conscious of nothing but intent to 
hit the object aimed at upon which their eyes 
and every thought for the moment was con- 
centrated. 

No vulgar mechanical details of exactitudes 
relative to distance, length of pull, poise of 
arrow, points of aim, etc., consciously marred 
the beauty of those sacred moments when the 
arrows took their happy flight. 

The requisite combination of subconscious 
movements which entered into those beautiful 
acts of accuracy and skill, was doubtless that 
which is experienced to a more or less extent, 
by all skillful archers of to-day, and which, 
perhaps, carries the various factors of the act 
as accurately to their places, as the forces that 
unconsciously carries the hands and fingers of 
an accomplished musician accurately to position 
with no thought to physical detail. 

We like to think that the highest art of real 
archery is a poem, a harmonious combination 
of movements composed principally of instinctive 
intuitiveness, and not one which is dependent 
upon mechanical requirements which we must 
cognize and carry into effect at each act of 
shooting. This has taken such hold of our 
sentimentalities, it is only in recent years that 
archers have been unashamed to acknowledge 
that they resorted to certain mechanical ex- 
pedients to improve the accuracy of their aim. 

In these later years of strife in all athletic 
sports for high attainments through competitive 
contests, one god or goddess after another of 
former glory has been tumbled from their time- 
honored pedestals by more and more exact and 
scientific methods for reaching higher results, 
by mén who have put into their work some 
factor which has brought it a little nearer to 
an actual science. I venture to say that every 
archer who, through long or continuous prac- 
tice, has succeeded in making record-breaking 
scores—however much he may be aided by in- 
dividual endowments—has hit upon some special 
system of exact movements and positions which 
he duplicates, or strives to duplicate, in each act 
of putting a shot, and throughout each frame 
of every round. In time this oft repeated com- 
bination of movements, each factor of which 
demanded at first definite mental direction, must 
gradually become to a large extent subconscious 
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The Point of Aim and Other Mechanical Expedients 


By DR. CALVIN S. CASE 


acts of habit. Physiologically speaking, the 
brain has shunted the afferent and efferent nerve 
impulses of thought to the ganglionic centers 
which preside over the activities of the muscles 
in the required vicinity. The motor impulses 
now traveling over oft trodden paths of habit 
do not need to be individually guided, or even 
cognized by the brain, though it unconsciously 
sets them into motion through the machinery 
of thought and endeavor for ultimate results. 
It is at this point of attainment, whenever 
reached, in archery and music, that the per- 
former commences to become the real artist 
of his art. 

No very high repeated results in modern 
archery ever has or ever will be attained, except 
through mechanical accuracy of tools and move- 
ments. It goes without saying that the bow 
must be perfect in its essentials. I do not mean 
by that that it must be a high priced yew bow, 
because some of the record-breaking scores 
have been made with bows of medium grade, 
the same as some of the most important work 
in astronomy and microscopy has been accom- 
plished with the lower power lenses; but it 
must be a bow which imparts no cranky or un- 
true movements to well loosened arrows. The 
arrows should be absolutely straight, of the 
same length, weight and poise, and perfectly 
feathered, so as to be true in their movements 
and exactly alike in a well directed flight, etc. 
And yet after all it is the man behind the gun 
who, if he attains to repeated high scores, 
must have arrived at a combination of move- 
ments —consciously or unconsciously — each 
factor of which blends harmoniously into the 
act which he repeats with near mechanical pre- 
cision. If it were possible for human machines 
to exactly repeat all the factors on this com- 
bination every time, the present entrancing art 
and science of archery would cease to be a 
pleasure and a sport. It would be one of the 
many instances in which too much gold has 
destroyed the real beauty and happiness of lives. 

Fortunately human beings are not made 
that way, for however much skill, steadiness of 
nerve and muscle a man or woman may possess, 
together with that unknown quality which 
comes through individual endowments, the 
normal beating of the heart with the arm ex- 
tended—if nothing else—will sufficiently mar the 
repeated duplication of some one or more of 
the factors of the act of shooting to prevent 
the possibilities of archery deteriorating into 
the trueness of machinery. Then think of the 
influences at work in high strung individuals 
under the stress of intense competitive desires 
at tournaments. I believe we need have no fear 
of the introduction of any methods within. rea- 
son of sport which equalizes the opportunities 
of its votaries by limiting the element of luck, 
and especially not those methods which tend 
to develop instinctive subconscious movements 
along true lines. 

Now the question arises: Are we ready at 
this time to officially legitimize methods not 
unlike those which are adopted in all branches 
of true sport, or shall we go on casting shun- 
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ning looks and epithets upon those who go out 
of the time-honored paths of our conceptions, 
until they are ashamed to acknowledge that they 
even employ these methods in their private 
practice? 

Last summer I shot a team round over my 
own range with a gentleman who has recently — 
shot himself into the zenith of archery. He had 
shot several ends before I arrived on the 
ground, and looking for my artificial point of 
aim, which was a small piece of white oil-cloth, 
I found it nearer the target than I usually placed 
it, and not imagining he had placed it there, 
cooly placed it at my own point for that dis- 
tance, with the explanation that my eyes re- 
quired a definite point of aim. The funny part 
of it was, he said absolutely nothing; though I 
soon became conscious that the point from 
which I had taken it was again occupied by a 
small piece of white paper, which he must have 
placed when I was not looking. It is needless 
to say, I was careful not to again disturb it. 
Near the end of the round I said to him: “I 
am glad to see that you employ an artificial 
point of aim as I do.” But he wouldn’t even 
then frankly acknowledge it was of any special 
benefit to him, as he “gazed principally at the 
target when shooting.” Furthermore I have 
been creditably informed that this same gentle- 
man in his earlier practice wound a sighting 
point upon his string. Though he has con- 
tributed a number of valuable archery articles, 
he has never mentioned either of these acces- 
sories, and it may be that he now regards them 
as the rudimentary acts of beginners. In jus- 
tice to him, I wish to say, that he has recently 
shot in important contests under the most 
severe trying conditions of wind, with phe- 
nomenaal success, and apparently without any 
of the taboced aids. 

This instance to which I have hesitatingly 
referred, is only one of many that has con- 
vinced me that archers, as a rule, are reluc- 
tant to openly acknowledge the employment of 
unusual mechanical expedients, even in their 
private practice, that have not been officially 
legitimized as part of the game, and yet perhaps 
these archers may not hesitate to employ any 
method secretly which they find adds to their 
pleasure and to the earlier acquirement of skill 
without them; because they sooner arrive at the 
subconscious habit of locating exact positions 
which is absolutely necessary to the highest 
skill. The reason for this is simple: No one 
likes to be laughed at as a weakling, or to be 
pointed out as one whose scores are dependent 
upon unusual unsportsmanlike advantage. 

In the purely mechanical field—aside from 
individual endowments—there are three prin- 
cipal factors that enter into the act of shooting 
which, I believe, all archers will agree with me, 
are necessary and must be in repeated harmoni- 
ous relations to each other with all who make 
repeated high scores, whether the factors are 
separately cognized and striven for at the time 
or not. These factors which form the indis- 
pensable combination of skillful archery relate 
to the position and relative length of the sides 
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of the right angled triangle, whose base is the 
arrow, and whose perpendicular starts from the 
knock and intercepts the hypothenuse formed by 
the line from the eye to the point of the arrow, 
anl the whole in its lateral and perpendicular re- 
lation to the target. 

First—We know how absolutely necessary 
it is to repeated success to. always have the 
same length of pull at the exact moment the 
arrow is loosened—whether individualized by a 
snappy pull or not. This fixes the length of 
the base of our hypothetical triangle. Second— 
We know how necessary to repeated success it 
is to always bring the knock hand to exactly the 
same position in relation to the eye and line of 
aim, thus fixing the length of our perpendicular. 
(The methods for accomplishing this I will refer 
to later). Third—We know how necessary it is 
to repeated high scores, to always have the 
point of the arrow for each frame of every 
round, at the same perpendicular distance from 
the line from the eye to the gold at the exact 
fraction of the second of loosening. 

The latter position is acquired by a variety 
of individual conscious or unconscious ex- 
pedients. With some it may be the sensitive 
instinctive irresistible impulse to loosen the 
arrow at the supreme moment, when the arrow 
reaches tohe right poise. With others who are 
not confined to a definite point of aim, it is the 
ability to gauge with repeated exactness the de- 
sired length of the perpendicular from the 
point of the arrow to the center of the gold. 

I know a skillful archer who holds his 
thumb in an upright position against his bow 
for a sighting point to the gold; others, for the 
same purpose, mark the bow with windings, etc. 
The large majority of archers, however, are de- 
pendent upon a definite point of aim, which 
they strive to obtain in some naturally located 
object, and which modern archery has openly 
accepted as one of the legitimate factors to the 
great art and science of shooting the long bow, 
but which,.in a hyperesthetic sense, has no more 
right to be there, according to every rule of 
sport, than other mechanical expedients which 
detract from those highest conceptions of true 
archery that have been guarded with such 
sacredness. What would be thought of it in 
those legendary days of unknown distances to 
the object; or in these days of hunting with the 
bow which many love to follow, and which 
doubtless comes nearest to the highest type of 
true archery. In this hunting archery, the eyes 
of the hunter must be steadily concentrated 
upon the game at all-kinds of distances, and 
with every factor of their quick movements 
guided mainly by subconscious instinctiveness, 
before which all our lauded art and science of 
range shooting dwindles into almost pure me- 
chanics. 

Moreover, in our range archery, the ac- 
cepted right to localize a natural point of aim 
is fraught with difficulties and uncertainv¢s 
which depend largely upon luck, whose benefits 
are so unevenly and unfairly distributed at 
times that frequently the otherwise successful 
archer is placed at a decided disadvantage. 
Even when one’s eyes enables him in the 
shorter rounds to pick out a tiny blade of grass, 
or clover-top, it is rarely in exactly the proper 
position, and even then is subject to oblitera- 
tion in tramping back and forth for the arrows; 
and if destroyed, the casting about for another 
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natural point of aim may lead to enough trial 
errors to ruin his score. The irritating part of 
it, too, and one which tends most to detract 
from his natural skill, is the knowledge that his 
companion archers, who would be no more suc- 
cessful that himself under conditions, are mak- 
ing larger scores, simply because they are not 
subjected to the same beastly luck, in securing 
their points. 

An instance which occurred in the last Na- 
tional tournament nicely illustrates the absurdity 
of our sensitive discrimination between the 
natural and the artificial points of aim. A top- 
notcher, shooting at one of the targets, found 
a distinct blade of grass or leaf that was ex- 
actly suited to his point of aim, which he re- 
peatedly and openly warned his companions to 
keep off from. But I venture to say, had it been 
accidentally destroyed, or pushed aside, he would 
rather have suffered defeat than openly replace 
it, or even shove it with his foot a little nearer 
to place, because he would feel that the eyes of 
the highbrows were upon him, relegating him 
to the eternal bow-wows of archery. And yet 
he had no more legitimate right, according to 
every rule of honorable sport, to guard that 
blade of grass, in the way he did, than he would 
to place and guard an artificial point of aim. 

One of the most irrevocable laws, written 
or unwritten, in all forms of legitimate sport is 
that which gives, “or is intended to give,’ an 
equal chance to every competitor to truly show 
“the stuff that is in him,’ and to remove as far 
as possible the element of luck. 

The only way this can be accomplished in 
regard to the “point of aim” is to make an 
official ruling that it will in the future be quite 
as legitimate to place an artificial point of aim 
on the ground (regulated as to size, etc.) as it 
is to resort to other mechanical expedients to 
improve one’s aim. 

At the last National meeting, I obtained 
permission of the officers to place a point of 
aim in the 40 and 50-yard frames of the Amer- 
ican round. Only one other archer availed him- 
self of this expedient. I couldn’t help feeling, 
however, that I was taking an advantage that 
many disapproved of as beneath true archery, 
because it had not been officially accepted as a 
legitimate part of the game, as is the natural 
point of aim. 

Now a word in regard to methods for the 
repeated duplication of the position of the hand 
or knock of the arrow in its relation to the eye, 
and which, good archers will agree, should al- 
ways be in perfect harmony with other factors 
of the combination of movements which results 
in record-breaking scores. 

There is no doubt that many archers 
through long practice acquire the same sub- 
conscious activities of accuracy in this part if 
the act of shooting that guides the hands of 
skilled musicians, who, should they have a 
single flash of conscious thought intended to 
more exactly direct a certain movement of the 
fingers, they would be very liable to make an 
error, or a slight interruption in the time of 
the music, because of the detraction required 
for the brain to again think out the physical 
detail as in the beginning. Most archers, how- 
ever, touch some definite point with the hand, 
the fingers or the thumb—which they strive to 
exactly duplicate, and which in time no doubt 
tends toward subconscious duplication. But 
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until the habit is fully formed to exactly dupli- 
cate the position of the movement, as perhaps 
is true of Will Thompson, Homer Taylor, and 
others, the exactness of the position is very un- 
certain, because it is dependent more or less 
upon slightly movable points of contact. 

In my own strife to accomplish this most 
desirable object, I first devised a small metal 
irame which was held in the palm of the hand 
by a ring about the digital finger, for the pur- 
pose of exactly locating the hight of the knuckle 
of the thumb with which I strove to touch a 
certain point upon the jaw at the moment of 
loosening the arrow. But I never arrived at 
any degree of success worth mentioning until | 
accidentally discovered recently a more exact 
mechanical method, which, though it places me 
in the estimation of many without the pale of 
true archery, it is in my own estimation a far 
more scientific accessory than casting about in 
the shoals of uncertainties. It enabled me, al- 
most at once, to produce a comparative even- 
ness of my scores, and caused them to jump to 
almost double their former average. 

This is the story: In an endeavor, in the 
shorter frames, to get my point of aim as near as 
possible to the target by raising the knock hand 
to a higher position in relation to my eye, I 
found that the upper border of the winding of 
my string would come occasionally into the 
line of my vision, and when this was repeated 
a few times, it occurred to me that this was a 
very good way to regulate the height of my 
hand. From that time on it is needless to say 
I not only utilized it, as did our friend in the 
protection of his blade of grass, for his point 
of aim, but I wound all my strings with a dark 
and definite winding, so that the upper borders 
stopped at exactly the same distance from the 
knocking point. This enables me to more 
exactly repeat the position of my hand in rela- 
tion to my eye, and even now this repeated 
duplication of this position is becoming a sub- 
conscious movement, and in time I hope that it 
will not be necessary to even notice the upper 
border of my winding. I feel sure that all 
archers will agre with me that repeated exact- 
ness of this particular factor is a most important 
principle in any kind of archery, whether it be 
the legendary archery of our highest and most 
artistic conceptions, or the modern mechanical 
archery of the range shooting. 

The one thing which I plead for in this 
paper is the officially recognized right to openly 
employ any scientific method within the bounds 
of legitimate skill which increases our scores. 
and which tends toward the establishment oi 
those exact subconscious movements which 
have characterized the great archers of all time. 


Four new State forests have recently been 
added to those in Hawaii, making twenty-seven 
in all, with an aggregate of 693,101 acres. Of 
this amount, 67 per cent. belongs to the terri- 
tory, the rest being private land administered 
by the territorial forest officers. 


“KAISER SUITES” on Imperator, costing $5,000 
a trip, have all been taken every voyage, there 
being sometimes even waiting lists; $5,000 price 
includes fare of ten persons including four 
servants; price in winter season is $2,500. 
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Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced 
here, send a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS, 


Oct. 25.—Camden (N. J.) S. A. W. H. King, Capt. 

Oct. 81-Nov. 1.—Monroe (La.) G. C. _ J. T. Austin, Pres. 

Nov. 11.—Holbrook (Ariz.) G. C. J. S. Hulet, Sec’y. 

Nov. 27.—Milwaukee, Wis.—National Home G,. C. P. G. 
Hoefling, Sec’y. 

Dec. 1-5.—St. Thomas (Ont.) G. C. W. J. McCance, Mgr. 


1914. 
Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. 
Tufts, oer, 
June 22-24.—Billings, Mont.—Montana State tournament, 
under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M. Ray, Pres. 
July. 4—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 
Sept. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 


PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


Nov. 22.—Meadow Spring at Clearview; Du Pont at 
Camden; Glen Willow at Lansdale, and S. S. White at 
Highland. 

Dec. 6.—Meadow Spring at S. S. White; Du Pont at 
Glen Willow; Camden at Highland, and Clearview at 
Lansdale, 

Jan. 3.—Glen Willow at Meadow Spring; Lansdale at 
orgie Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at Du 

ont. 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
Bigeees S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at Glen 

illow. 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
Leneeee S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at Glen 

illow 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lenetioes Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 

earview. 


Leonard 


Cleveland G. C. 


CLEVELAND, ©., Oct. 18—Weekly shoot of the Cleve- 
land Gun Club, held to-day, was not to the liking of the 
fair weather shooters, as the attendance dropped about 
73 per cent., which goes to show that the shooters do not 
like a little wind and rain mixed in with their scores. 
They are not like the wise ones that are knocking be- 
cause they are making too many straights, and looking 
to have the rules changed, so that the little fellows can’t 
get any. They are willing to live and let live. Dr. 
Brown was high gun with 89 out of 100. The shooting 
was hard and the light poor, with wind and rain; but 
eight of the bad weather shooters were on hand to keep 
the ball a-moving. If the conditions are right next 
Saturday, the missing ones will be on hand, and back 
scores will be in order. Scores: 


Event No. 1, semi-annual trophy, 50 targets, 16yds.: 







DONE. cacwscckeutsctese 44 Dibble 38 
ME Sacusantadusenges 43 Stevens 36 

WN ghee cond da eande - 2 Archer .... 35 
WEA acedsccns succes 41 Thorp 32 

Event annual trophy, 50 targets, l6yds.: 

Brown <n eee 35 

Taylor .. 43 Stepp 

a ee 39 =Thorp 

DIGUAE  civeass sn nccee dee 37 


F. H. Watvace, Fin. Sec’y. 


Hadson G C. 


Jersey City, N. az Oct. 19.—Appended are the 
Scores of the Hudson Gun Club’s bi-monthly club shoot, 
held this morning. The day was dark and threatening, 
which made the fifteen shooters who took part in the 
different events, keep their eyes open so that their scores 
would look presentable im print. Dave Engle, after a 
poor start at his first string of 25, breaking 20, succeeded 
in breaking 97 out of the next 100, which is about as high 
a score as has been recorded at our traps in a number of 
years, and as we have had professionals and some of the 
best shots in the amateur ranks shooting over our traps 
that have not equaled this score, we think that it is 
worthy of mention. He also had a straight score in the 
fourth event, and finished high gun for the day with 94 
per cent. Dave says his new gun is just the “cheese,” 
and he is out for high average for the coming year. 
T. Kelley and W. Roach ran a dead heat for second 
honors with 84 per cent., while Harry Burlington (who 
told us that he was a very sick man) finished next in 
order with 79 per cent. 

There was a 50-bird match arranged for to-day be- 
tween W. Hutchings and B. Beyersdoft, but did not 
take place owing to Benny’s failure to put in an appear- 
ance, Hutchings was on the job, and told us that Ben's 
poor scores last Monday must have been too much for 
him or he got cold feet, as he was afraid of the trimmin 
that_was in store for him. Our next shoot will be hel 
on Noy, 2, Everybody welcome, so come out and give 
us a visit 





























Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





RU WMG 5h ecaddeviecrdaccceound 60S 2 19... “W Bives:.. 18 19 17 19... 
We SI sais oo oka dicsseecsecsntes 20 24 24 2 A .. { Drew eae i. 2 2. S.... 
WR cote casncsaservcecewsondeins 2 21.21 2 19... y Hutchings cs. oe ae ae 
Doe Eo sGecccdesdcivécecnceden I - 3S St... ce Wee... 12 10 14 
IS ncn Chak eckcoabeuse<vsccccuaen 17 22 23 19 22 22 J Whitley ..... .. 17 18 
RI RII Rio cca cect¥eivesvcuccons 21 17 18 1416 ~.. W Dowse ......... ‘6 21 20 20 
We MIN, i weg ee Nc keedctevccteukes 17 15 18 14 Tey WI ons cvcceenaccctesedecacsedun 6 eee 16 
T. H. K., Sec’y. 


©. Mate: EemOORO cea 5 slice ccascveneds 23 19 20 19 22 22 
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Autoloading Shotgun 


It is a peculiar fact about firearms, that every great forward invention has to go 
through a period of suspended judgment before it wins adoption into the family. 


Men yet living can remember the long struggle of the breech-loader for recog- 
nition—and, again, of the hand-operated repeater as against the single-shot 
breech-loader. 


How is it, then, that the new Autoloading principle has passed this period of 
suspended judgment so quickly; and the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shot- 
gun is accepted so generally and so heartily ? 


Why, plainly because the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun gives the 
full advantage of the repeating action, without discount—five shots, each 
loaded, fired and ejected by pressing the trigger, no shifting of the hands; less 
disturbance to continuous aim, owing to reduction in kick. 


The Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun puts the recoil to useful work— 
to eject the empty and slip in the fresh shell. _ It saves the gunner’s shoulder— 
increases his shooting average. This company has been inventing and building 
firearms for ninety-six years. And when we say that the Remington" UMC 
Autoloading Shotgun and the Remington UMC Autoloading Rifle are me- 


chani-ally the finest arms ever put out in America, we do so with the fullest 
knowledge of the facts. 


We know the experience of the men who are shooting them. 


We have the opinion of alert dealers who are selling them —in your community 
and every other section of this country. 


Go to this alert dealer. Get him to demonstrate the features of the Reming- 
ton-UMC Autoloading Shotgun—the solid frame, the lock between the barrel 
and breech-block, which gives the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun 
more penetration and higher velocity than any other shotgun in the market. 


Makers of the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotguns and Rifles, 
Pump Guns, Slide Action High Power and .22 Caliber Rifles. 


REMINGTON ARMS — UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


New York 
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Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League 


Putrapetenta, Pa., Oct. 18—Over two hundred 
marksmen fired over the traps in the opening matches 
of the Philadelpl:ia Trapshooters’ League yesterday, and 
out of the deuble century of naa two perfect 
scores were hung up, Butch Landis, of the Highlanders, 
and Frank Cantrell, of the S. S. Whites, achieving the 


at. 

Ideal shooting weather and easy working traps made 
conditions practically perfect for clay pigeon shooting, 
and not a club finished below the 400 mark for team totai. 
The S. S. Whites, in defeating Lansdale by 463 to 449, 
hung up the largest score made in the city, while the 
champion Du Pents, in conquering Clearview by 469 to 
401, were the high scorers out of town and for the entire 
League. In the other matches Meadow Springs nosed out 
Camden by 449 to 446, while Highland triumphed over 
Glen Willow by 458 to 428. 

In shattering their 50 birds, Landis and Cantrell were 
— close races for the high gun honor of the day by 

uchton and Minnick, of Du Pont; Ridge, of Glen 
_— and Borden, of Camden, all of whom splintered 


Meadow Springs’ rally on the last squad of the 
match, by which they beat out Camden, was the best 
bit of shooting of the day’s matches. Torpey’s score of 
47, made at the yo moment, saved the match 
for the West Philadelphians. The next shooting day 
falls due on Nov. 22, when Meadow porings shoots at 
Clearview, Du Pont at Camden, Glen Willow at Lansdale 
and S. S. White at Highland. The points scored and 
targets broken follow: 

Ss. 
Lansdale 
Glen Willow 
Camden 
Clearview 


. S. White 
Highland 
Meadow Springs. 2 


458 
449 


Meadow Springs—Camden. 


Coming from behind on the last squad through the 
effective shooting of Torpey, Meadow Springs managed 
to win the first match in the 1913-14 season of the Phil- 
adelphia Trapshooters’ League to-day at 57th and Lan- 
caster avenue, by defeating Camden by 449 to 446. When 
the last squad of the West Philadelphia gunners faced the 
traps, Camden was leading by 3 targets. The Jerseymen 
had excellent prospects of winning the match then, and 
would have done so, too, had not Soley, developing a 
sudden burst of true professional marksmanship, shat- 
tered all but three of his 50 clay skimmers. fie ran 
straight on his first 25, but let three slip away on the 
final round, hut as he had accomplished his purpose in 
bringing in Meadow Springs a winner, there was no 
regret over his failure to duplicate his first string mark. 

The day favored good scores, and the majority of the 
gunmen profited by the good conditions to get a flying 
start in the year’s race. Borden, of Camden, shot the 
high gun of the day, landing 49 of his 50 clays, while 
beside Torpey, who led the Meadow Springs, Tomlin, 
Springer and Hineline all cracked 47. 

Four marksmen made perfect scores in one of their 
events. Every one breaking all their birds on their 
first string, they being Torpey, Harvey, Borden and 
Hineline. Scores: 

Meadow Springs. 
Torpey 47 
Ford 


Soestman 
Dungan 
Anthony 
Goodfellow 


Du Pont—Clearview. 


Wivcmincrton, Del., Oct. 18.—The 1913-14 championship 
season of the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League opened 
to-day. There were matches between the Du Pont Gun 
Club and the Clearview Gun Club, of Darby, Pa., on the 
local grounds; Meadow Spring: Gun Club ‘and “Camden 
Shooting Association, at the former’s grounds, Fifty- 
seventh street and Lancaster avenue, Philadelphia; S. S. 
White Gun Club and Lansdale (Pa.) Gun Club, at 
Holmesburg unction, Pa.; and Glen Willow Gun Club 
_ — Shooting Association at Roxboro, Phila- 

elphia, 

The match on the Du Pont Club grounds was won 
by the local organization, 469 to 401. Fifty-eight men 
were on the Du Pont team, as against twenty-one for 
Clearview. The aggregate scores of the ten highest men 
on each team were taken _in computing the total. 

The showing of the Du Pont Club’s representatives 
was remarkable., Each man shot at 50 targets. J. H. 
Minnick, W. H. Swayne and Stanley Tuchton were high 
with 49. A. B, Richardson, W. S. Colfax, Jr., J. G High- 
field, Jr., and J. B. McHugh each broke 47. D. J. 
Dougherty was next with 46. H. W. Bush made 45 and 
Isaac Turner was the lowest of the ten high with 43. 

B. Fisher was high man for the visitors with 465. 
The scores of the other nine high men for Clearview 
were: W. c- 43, A. L. Armstrong 42, Charles S. 
Horne 41, G. H. Spackman 41, W. F. Letford 40, & E. 
Killian 38, D. M. Elwell 38, J. Shuster 37, and G. F. 
P. Ferry 36. 

The Du Pont Club won the championship of the 
League last season. The series which began yesterday 
will continue at intervals of about a month until 
March 7, when the concluding matches will take place. 
The next shoot will be held Nov. 22, when Du Pont 
will meet the Camden Shooting Association on the latter’s 
grounds, Camden, N. J. 

The Du Pont Club offered a silver spoon to the 
high man on each team. Minnick and Tuchton waived 


their rights to the trophy, thus allowing it to be awarded 
to Mr. Swayne. This was due to the fact that it_was the 
first appearance of Swayne in the League race. It is his 
initial prize. 

There were seventy-seven marksmen on the Du Pont 
grounds to-day The sccres of the ten highest men on 
each team idles: 


Du _ Pont Gun Club. 


Clearview Gun Club. 
A B Richardson... 2 illi near 


E Killian.. 


S Colfax, * 
1? hfield, Jr 
ougherty.... y 
W 9 G H Spackman 
g B McHugh...... 47 W Harper ...... one ae 
Tuchton 49—469 A L Armstrong.... 42—401 
The scores of those who did not qualify for their 
respective teams follow: 
Du Pont Gun_Club.—Jarrell 41, Wood 40, Joslyn 43, 
N. K. Smith 40, Cann 41, Martin 42, Tomlinson 36, Win- 
chester 29, Stevens 29. Highfield 28, V. du Pont 38, 
sprage 40, Guest 35, Anderson, Jr., 40, Carlon 43, Handy 
. W. B. Smith, Jr., 36, Griswold 40, Crawford 37, Ross 
37, Dr. Betts 37, _ 39, Kaighn 39, Robelen_ 38, 
Mathewson 43, Hill 36, E. E. du Pont 43, Mayer 31, New- 
man 33, David 38, Reed 43, Neely 34, Pennington 29, 
Wood 42, Galvin 42, Dr. Patterson 38, Foord 41, Marsden 
42, Leedom 43, Frances 27, Grier 39, Jensen 27, Ort 40, 
Doremus 41, Lindsay 40, Taggart 38, Eugene du Pont 43. 
Clearview Gun Club.—C. Puff Stellar 15, Walber 
25, Fink 34, Seiberling 38, E. Bonsall 33, Edgar Bonsall 
36, Powers 32. 


y H Swayne 


S. S. Whites—Lansdale. 


The S. S. Whites won the opening match of the 
Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League season on their home 
traps at Holmesburg Junction, to-day by defeating Lans- 
dale by the score of 483 to 449. It was some match all 
the way, and it was not until almost the final squad 
that the Dentists were sure of their victory. The target 
was well nigh pertect, and though the list was not what 
it should be, all the scores were consistently high, con- 
sidering that it was the first shoot. The Whites won be- 
cause their mempers were right at the top of their form, 
and it took 44 or better to qualify, “ie the Lansdale 
organization was more erratic and had to count in as 
low as 41, although some of their men made particularly 
good scores. Frank S. Cantrell, Jr., was essentially the 
star of the afternoon, making a perfect score to start off 
the race, though he has not handled a gun for months 
previous to yesterday. He set the pace for the Whites, 
and Severn, Newcomb and Ford fell into line, each with 
a 48, though the last-named was the only one of the trio 
to get a straight in any one of the two strings. Ray- 
mond Waters continued the pace he set the week before 
at the Independents, and his score of 46 was made by 
consistently fine work with the gun. Hand was also 
shooting a streak, while Freeman and even Secretary Rob- 
inson succeeded in qualifying in that classy squad. 

Frank Bender and Nozh Clark divided the honors for 
Lansdale, each breaking 48, the former getting a straight 
on his first swing at the traps. These, with the 47, by 
(C. Swartz and 46 each by L. Swartz and Taylor, were 
the best of the visitors’ scoring: 


S. S. White. Lansdale. 
50 


Hunsberger 
Rodgers 


Highland—Glen Willows. 


Ten of Highlands’ high men totaling 458 breaks out 
of a possible 500 targets swept the Edge Hill men into 
their first Trapshooters’ League victory, at Roxborough 
yesterday, when they defeated the Glen Willow Club by 
458 to 428. The Glen Willows shot a strong race, not 
having a man of the team ten to fall below the 40 mark; 
but the Highlanders having more consistent shots, fin- 
ished 30 targets to the good when the final count was 
made, The Highlands had many high gunners, but to 
the vereran Butch Landis went the honors of the day. 
Ile smashed every target he fired at, giving him the best 
scure of the day, and setting him well on his way toward 
the individual high gun mark for all League shooters. 
Hoover, with 48, was another big Highlander, while T. 
Meehan raa him a close second, finishing but one rock 
behind. 

Ridge led the Glen Willow brigade with 49 breaks, 
losing one on his first round, which eens him from 
tying up Landis for the clean-up_honors of the day. 
Kinckiner with 47 was the next best Manayunk marksman, 

With clear weather, barren of wind, the shooting con- 
ditions were practically ideal, and with an easy going 
target the gunners had every incentive to do their best 
at the traps. Sccres: 


Highland. Glen Willow. a. 


Kinckiner 
T Smith 


Gillinger 
Crullinger 
Reinert 
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Jersey City G. C. 


Jersry City, N. J., Oct. 18.—A good breeze from the 
east to-day had the boys guessing, and the scores were 
very ordinary, George Piercy laid aside the fishing rod 
long enough to come out and play one of his old tricks 
on us by showing how easy it is to hit them when you 
have to in order to land on top. George finished high 
for the day with an average of 86 per cent., two points 
higher than Dixon with 84 per cent. Kearney was trying 
out a 20-gauge gun, and found it hard to locate them 
as often as usual. Dr. Ittner began hitting them again 
to-day, after being a bit off for a couple of weeks, and 
just before quitting time got a 24. oc is a regular 

arathoner when it comes to shooting, and after he 
shoots about 200 loads of 3% x 1%, he is right in shape 
for a brush with any of the boys. Dave Engle is still 
using a borrowed gun, and of course is shooting away 
below the form he will show after he gets that new one. 

The scores follow in strings of 25: 

Haas 914161919 141212..., 
PIeTOY  .00s code. MLE Ena ne, 00 oe 
Dr Ittner 16 20 19 16 19 21 19 20 18 24 
Engle oces eee Pape 


an 
bt 
Moon 


Re 


Tompkins ... 
Hubbell ...... 
Lou 

H Lawrence .... 


mmwotoly 


ow 


e ee ee 


Next Saturday, Oct. 25, we start shooting for the 
Du Pont trophy, a silver watch fob, and we hope to have 
a good turnout of members. 


Siwanoy C. C. 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y., Oct. 13.—With wind enough to 
give the targets a decided flutter, ten members tried to 
be among the lucky five to win the take-home trophies 
and to add points toward the President’s and Captain’s 
trophies. All ten won points on the President’s trophy, 
with M. R. Guggenheim and Miss Jessie Thorpe sharing 
the high honor. No one qualified for the Captain’s 
trophy with 10 straight breaks on the miss-and-out plan, 
although H. J. Smith made 8. : 

In the 50-target handicap, Dr. A. W. Currie captured 
first prize, a Winchester rifle, with 48. The other three 
take-home trophies in this event were won by Miss Jessie 
Thorpe 46, E. L. Haas 45, and W. M. Wylie 45. Dr. 
R. J. Held won the high gun scratch trophy with 80 
per cent. Scores: 

President’s trophy. 50 targets, handicap: 

Miss Jessie Thorpe. 15 50 Dr R J Held 

M R Guggenheim.. 12 G A Wylie.. 

Dr A W Currie..... 12 48 H Smith 

ELH - 9 43° W Thorpe 

W M Wrylie......... 10 42 ie eae oe 


Take-home trophies, 50 targets, handicap: 

Dr AWC 12 48 W M Wylie 

Miss Jessie Thorpe. 15 46 G L Yates 

ELH es EY Saath: ...c.060. 

Dr R J Held G A Wylie 

M R Guggenheim... 4 41 W Thorpe 

High gun trophy, 100 targets, scratch: 

Dr R J Held 80 ee Race cacneses 

M R Guggenheim G A Wylie 

W Currie.....06 Gee ic cccsceccss 

H ‘J Smith 
W Thorpe 


Queens G. C. 


Queens, L. I., Oct. 18—A prize shoot on 100 rocks 
was puiled to-day. A three-man tie with M. R. Guggen- 
heim, Huggins and D. D. Morrell from handicaps of 12, 
25 and 14 respectively, resulting in full scores. In the 
shoot-off on 25 scalers, Guggenheim broke 24, Morrell 23, 
Huggins 22. wnt Fanning was high pro with 94. Mr. 
James from Marine and Field, was high net score, 94. 
Guggenheim Hyland 
Huggins ... Chandler . 

D D Morre! Vanderve 

ames cLemore .. 
dr Sauer .... Van Siclen .. 
BE MCVOY wcccsce Rowland. 
DOE MAMET « oa cvecese 95 Nash 

Fanning ... a Shannon 

‘ord <ale Dr. Medler .... 

oss ae Hathaway 

Pressinger ........ Hyatt 
Geo Wiggins Geo Covert . 
J H Hendrickson.. 
G eee : 
iuggenheim 
DK 


; Huggins 
BOOMER 60 o0.0005 one 


Dr Sauer 


Rhode Island Country Club. 


Nayatt, R. I., Oct. 18.—In a clay, pigeon shoot at the 
Rhode Island Country Club here to-day, the first one 
of the fall series, H. T. Merriman had the highest points 
on four strings, while G. M. Parks led on seven strings. 
It was an open shoot without handicap. The summary: 


H T Merriman 21 19 
11 19 


2) 13 18 
Mrs S Borden, Jr ’ cigar ug «+ ss 


S Borden, Jr Pee ste +8 
T G Cook 20 19 19 15 


Mrs V M Wilson na cae 
H HH Sears , aes 
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2 9/\6inch, 16-gauge shells, 6 
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The 16-Gauge Repeater That You Want, The 


WIN CHESTER 


Model 1912 — Now On Sale 


26-inch Nickel Steel barrel, chambered for 
shots. 


Weight about 6 pounds. List price, $30.00. 


Not A New And Untried Gun, But. Only A New Gauge Of The Winchester 
Model 1912, Which Has Won Favor Everywhere. 


Look one over at your dealer’s, or send for 
circular describing it to the makers, the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 









Chicago Gen Club. 


Cutcaco, Ill., Oct. 12.—The following scores were 
made in the weekly club shoot this afternoon, a number 
of them being most excellent: 


Events: i £8 -f' he 4 
Targets: H. 15 50 50 50 50 25 2 
TC GEO: br serecd tivecdectne 20 -. 44 50 41 .. @.. 
FR Giri i vdicciccesess 17 +14 59 49 48 24 
Sy See sacscescacceuss 20 15 48 47 40 47 2B 23 
DP Be iss ceawensescuns 21 -» 42 48 45 47 22 24 
2 ED Mea nesd ccnaneare T BE @e cs sc kc 
BL, DR cc ccccscccee 18 11.44 37 39 we 
Geb Me eayadess sh cucdtons 19 -- 48 40 3 “ 
GC WE irene ds cascececkes 19 -. 41 43 41 a 
©. WE Pe eccvoiscxceys 16 7 40 38 34 15 21 
©) RE crcccccecseavens 17 <6. Wee Ee ee. a5> ae 
Ee Re ae 18 .. 389 42 35 46 
UB ee sscvcccecsacccce 2 2: 2: Rn 
C Wi aiiccacsaseesascdcn 18 See 
WY DS ads cccccncses +s im gee 
© OF Beiiksekscccxedacecs ae OO a0. 6s. 4a 
OR eS ere 17 -- 6 6 3 .. 
W Be EO cc cessaacdes 16 od. s, ae eee ee 
SS We is ccccctccscctcce pe are ta 
| We tear ivmenesssvesercincs 17 oa oe: ae ae 
P RR cscs cacisccraxesoss MM FD vc BH edi ck we 
O M Georges. ccccccccccece $e aD -c4 0k ee 17 19 
H PORNEG scccteveccsavivne 13 eh eb. ven ae! eet aan 
J C Dengan. ccocccccces ‘seen 0 rere aes 
F Wittenberg ..ccccccccces co ee wee 


er, es wis, ta ae 
Events i 4 and 5, distance handicaps. 





On Saturday, Oct. 11, scores were made as follows: 


Targets: 50 5O 26 25 Targets: 60 50 25 26 
J H May... @..... BV Cannon... 0 ee es, 
Ai EUS Gavccses 33 42 13 .. H J Foster..... 88 .. 21 11 





Second event was distance handicap. 


Buffalo Audubon Club. 


3 Rurrato, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The second shoot of the 
Buffalo Audubon Club for October was held to-day on 
the club grounds under very unfavorable conditions. 
There was a brisk cold wind, but in spite of this there 
were several good scores. Rogers, of Lockport, was 
high man with 94 out of his possible 100. Spoons were 
won by Messrs. Rogers, — and Fox in A, B, and 


C Classes respectively. cores: 

_ Targets: 20 20 20 20 4 
WHMIS §ods5 recs Aedées covecccocutecsecves 18 18 19 17 17 
WERE to cereas cies venesiecenssecaedaesaes 18 2 18 19 15 
COVERED! Sasenvcecetececctistotsoesiseteesse 19 17 16 16 18 
ROME Sisayd. cust cigeecsedboaseceuventeos 20 19 19 20 16 


EDDGEGE saupadiectssts cdccvedeucotuuscesss 20 19 16 16 17 


WI io sdaicecccdedapwsescascuccosanevences @ 2s 3:7 
DL. “aeiwsstcevudiahhacccecocdwacunmeuN 17 16 16 16 12 
ME a daciavcdewtadcedeceacavecdanebeuchs Po 26 3e. ke ts 
RIN x cUeaxninacstccdvercanmavauerns 2h Ss 
WM Se ic cdcndedsccncess vecvededeewenene 16 16 18 17 19 





C. W. BILLINGS (Right), 


One of the best true amateurs in the game. 








ie Snack bid eaulinedensaneduaoeinedi 15 16 19 18 16 
SE a nckicnk sd chaadde dvandaceomeuda cts 16 18 17 18 ll 
PER cavdnaceecdtnadencdavassdedeucerautes 18 17 17 16 15 
Cec nanawodraeedsenshaduddamaaauteaie 812 4 
DINE Dadhacentdusedeved namsvenseoumenen Bmws 


Nemours (Ladies) G. C. 


Wirmincton, Del., Oct. 16.—Thirteen women faced 
the traps Wednesday afternoon’ for their weekly shoot. 
In the regular event Miss Lannan and Miss Carson 
tied, both breaking 18, which with their handicaps gave 
them each a perfect score in the handicap event for the 
Major Ramsay weekly trophy. This necessitated a 
shoot-off, but darkness prevented, so the winner of the 
medal could not be determined until next Wednesday, 
when the shoot-off will take place. Scores, with handi- 
caps, were as follows: 

Class A: 


Miss H D Hammond 1 12 Miss C D Gentieu.. 4 9 
Miss B V Carson... 10 25 Miss M V Moody.. 11 18 
Miss J P Hirst..... 7 18 Mrs W A Joslyn... 5 20 
Miss V Lannan.. 8 2 Mrs O B Clark..... 3 13 
Miss M Woodman... 7 16 

Class B: 
Mrs. F W Wilson... 14 23 Miss M Carr....... 13 20 
Mrs H Prettyman.,. 12 19 

Class C: 
MN Es Wt IS cece Huccunesecnsiudcaceciandsocene + 4-3 





Rising Sun G. C. 


Rrstnc Sun, Md., Oct. 14.—Twenty-six of those who 
hunger for smoke were on the cracker line here to-day 
in a 150-rock tournament. H. H. Sloan, of Se 
was topped with 138, followed one down by J. H. Min- 
nick, of Du Pont Gun Club. C. O. Williams. was third 
with 133. Linn Worthington and ole Fred Slear tied for 
upper for-wads-only gun with 138. Scores: 


*H L Worthington.... 188 W R_ Frieles............ 96 
B McHugh.......... 129 of: BR ~~ ae 123 
H_ Minnick.......... 137 BR -Be eB accccecccctses 99 

EE hy SEO wncgesiccnte 138 De Bakecdicceuas 115 

Ce eo eee 138 H M Anderson........ 128 

*W M Hammond...... 134 E M Stockton..... pe 

a BE GO Ra 131 H Alexander ...... (45) 35 

We DB Sa, Fevcsvccacs 114 i EE Si éciesk (15) 10 

WW OF WeGindccccesctse 129 g M_Sterrett....... (15) 8 

a ea ee 98 ME wcadeteead (5) «6 

*H S Welles........... 132 Mh: ME i ccntecc (15) 7 

F HB Speimgets<...ccccs 119 Cecil Kirke ....ccces (15) 12 

Ee FORMS i ini cece ces BD J Femmes dc dicccces qi5) 11 
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“steel where steel belongs” SHELLS 


Score a Triumph at Famed Long Beach Club. 


The tournament of the Long Beach, N. Y., Gun Club, Sept. 25-27, attracted a big field of amateur trap 
shooters, including many of the best known clay bird smashers in the country. Mr. Barton Lewis stayed 
over in the East after the Westy Hogan shoot to attend this event, and lived up to his reputation gained 
at the 1913 Grand American, where he won the Amateur Championship of the U. S. with a score of 
195 ex 200, from 18 yds. At Long Beach, under extraordinarily difficult conditions, Mr. Lewis won:— 


Long Beach Championship’ - ~ - 96 out of 100 
Metropolitan Championship - ~ = 91 out of 100 
High General Average, ist Day - - 143 out of 150 
Second Amateur Average, 2d Day - - 138 out of 150 
High General Average, 3d Day - - 138 out of 150 
High General Average, 3 Days - = 419 out of 450 


Follow Mr. Lewis’ example, by using “steel where steel belongs” shells 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St., T. H. Keller, Manager. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St., J. S. French, Manager. 
NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St., Lee Omohundro, Manager. 


















i Class © No. 1, T. T. Fishburne; No. 2, F. Jones. 
Little Falls G. C. Stevens trophy: tie between P. L. Price and F. Jones Maryland Country Club. 
BaLTimorE, Md., Oct. 18.—With all the elements 


Litrte Farts, N. J., Oct. 18.—In the 50-bird event, H. with perfect scores, p fi 
The scores made by the respective shooters, at 50 rampant, to-day’s shoot brought out thirty-one rock break- 































































S. Sindle and Chas. W. Speer were tied, and in_the toss r L 
Sindle was first and Speer second. J. H. Francisco targets each, were as follows: ers. S. O. S. Graham ran high with 141 out of 150, which 
third, Ed. Smith fourth, S. G. Francisco fifth and C. L Pri ay ws 43 was sure enough shooting under conditions encountered. 
Banks sixth. In the fourth event Sindle and Speer_were ww teat 7 EW? a Segecesicess 5 R._D.. Morgan missed just one more for second, with 
again tied with the luck against Speer, while Ed. Smith J W_ Poindexter....... i es CINGERTES. +0004 41 2: J. Stubener third on 137. Linn Worthington tied Les. 
~~ third, é; E. J: ———— aaa S. G. Francisco fifth rn ye Raat 48 Perea sces frees oe a for or — with 143. H. S. Welles 
and I, S. Crane sixth. though C. W. Speer finished 7"! eis aS eNe Sete : filled the rungs with 142, Scores: 
second in both prize events, through being on the wrong or eens sesesesseseies 2 *H L Worthington.... 143 R D Morgan.......... 140 
acta: monica twee —_ a a seooed _ the ¥ Jones "...., . 4 Wi Tiotlag oc .nccanes IAB) ERS OR cs pcaatasas«a 102 
te ng oP ” 5. a CC Richards 45 J _A_ Hartenstine....... 117 Eee ME cxciecsesseoes 130 
a close second with 98 per cent. Scores: iutlead 44 *W Hammond ......... 128 Dr Parsons 
Targets: 95 25 50 25 25 25 *ge,  Bloxton ee E Hargest, Sr......... 122 ‘E F Slear 
Mx cbisceldncicescutes ae gg” Bringman”*... 44 § OS Graham....... im 8s 
MMIRIDUD saniavenecscounnsyasen 18 18 3319 -. 18 75 =‘ Fishburne ..........+.. 43 aso ie 66 eee 
NIE Scaceas-+setseveeseses00 95 .. 46252423 95 Bushong, official referee. Pe nnmeecorentr any . eo 
FL Van Tasseli 16 |. 33 65 Be AID devas ncsseccuces 127 = Whiteford 
Dene ea es Oe oa... "133 «E Shaab 
“ng: 5 ae a CFMAN .eccecccees 4 aa 
en eee eres - = "55°" 46 S Paleface Shoot. Bee zante eakaisaiie - ey 
é <= se : i e . OMB se ccoseseccccs 27 
 « - glldanks page te hateiadl aa" ”)hClUs Wetttncron, Oct. 11.—Jay Clark, Jr., of Worcester, R M Purdum.......... 124 Dr BH Smith 
S Crane...ccccccsccccscccccccsce os 18 38 23... .. 79 was high amateur gun at the annual merchandise shoot #f R [ewis..... .. 106 F Mathai 
C L Bush..........sseeeeeeeeeeeee oe 21 38:18 .. .. i7 at the Palefaces’ traps to-day, breaking 19 out of 200 p | Stubener * 437 
S G Francisco 76 targets under weather conditions that were termed abom- a eS cee eaae i 
J H_ Francisco . 71 inable by the shooters. There was a field of thirty ama- 
Tt Van Houten .... 1... 63 teurs and pros, including Congressman Eugene E. Reed, S 
Ed Smith ........ oe 7 of Manchester, N. H. Reed finished in third place with Robin Hood G. C. 
BEE SOO Saiswnnvcswcedhopsiecese ae ob oe 21 84 a score of 191. F. O. Williams, of Brookline, and S. 
y- W. Putnam 3d, of Fitchburg, tied for second place with Ten shooters blew wads around to-day (Oct. 18) in 


194. Nearly everybody got merchandise prizes on the the practice shoot. Jack Fanning was the isy of the 
added target handicap system. A feature was the three occasion, he showing *em how with 43 out of 50, Hutch- 
straight runs made by F. O. Williams, who broke 108, ings shot well in the wind, getting top amateur honors 





Reanoke G. C. O. R. Dickey, the veteran pro, broke 100, and Jay Clark, with 39, tying Beyersdorf, followed by Connelly with one 
THE last official shoot of the Roanoke Gun Club, of Worcester, broke 78. The scores: rock less. Some of the young shooters showed up well, 
barring the “turkey shoot,” which is to be shot on J Clark, Jr..........00+ 196 DP TARPOE oo dcscsscses 185 — ae great aaa In the 100-bird mares Bros 
Saturday, the 28th, was shot on the 18th, On the 28th ‘Williams .......++..--- TA. RROUEI cpcdncesconscees 0 yee ee cee eek ee en dorl 
all ties, if any, of the numerous contestants for club Putnam .............005 194 BE Woxinides dcaces cause 1835 ae er 74 for bl % from 10, wits peer 
honors will be shot off at the first 50 targets shot at, and Mayor .......scseceeees 191 RE Fo nip eee desibccen 173 rom 6, broke 74 for third rung. Scores: i 
the secretary will endeavor to have compiled for publica~- Davis .........sseseeees Sl ERE eae s sgt cate con 172 Mason, 10.......... 18 16 Hutchings, 6 ..... 20 
tion in next Saturday’s scores, the official figures for the Griffiths ..............+ EO SS ee ae 167 Smith, 10 .......... 13 17 Conelley ........... 19 19 
season, showing the winners of the club honors, etc. REE toss cosccenseel a | ae oS ee 162 Trowbridge, 10..... 16 19 Fanning ........... 23 20 
Probably the_most enjoyable shoot of the entire year McArdle ............++- 189 Richardson .........0c0c« 155 Engiish, 16 ....... + .9 14 Caminizzaro, 16 ... 14 § 
will be shot on Oct. 28, beginning promptly at 2 o’clock. E Reed ............0005 187 EE. eobieasasasess's 190 Roach, 10 ......+. - 13 16 Beyersdorf, 6...... - 19 20 
This shoot always marks the closing of the year’s shoot- Snow ........sseseeeeee 186 EEE divcccekocceewnee 190 a 
ing, and 1s known as the “turkey shoot,” to which any Carpenter ............. SEG, sa. ews vicnnceseecuve Be QEDWOR, eccscscaccavas 10 75 Hutchings ........0¢ 6 03 
and all shooters, whether members of the club or not, Blinn ..e.........000005 SO6 - SENOS: cicsciscucsescse CM - SND ase arnsteeveses 10 72 COMME vccccccccsce 0 63 
are invited. 7 those members of the club, however, Burnes .............+++- 185 © APOWDTIATE 0.00000008 10 8 Fanning .........+++ 07 
who have paid their dues are eligible for a turkey, and *Professionals, ' DOMMMAN Vccesyevesices 16 66 COMIN cli Jekesks<oe 16 63 
to member of the club is allowed to win more than one OBOU bo 5c0senaccves 10 64 Beyersdorf ......... 6 74 


turkey, which he, himself is — to take home under 


penalty of losing his turkey. The public is cordially in- Daniel Boone G. C. 
vited to go to the grounds on Saturday afternoon and i ° 
aes this, ihe —"* pasepelie moat, of the entire year. Memmnenrare, Mo., Oct. 18.—The following scores Cincinnati G. C. 
o admission fee whatever is charged, were made by members of the Daniel Boone Gun Club, sa: , 
. = weekly —. offered by the club were won by each shooting at 50 targets, except Struebbe and Gardyne, heen caer na cell dieetin ae ieee Se 
Lee ee . j who shot at 10 each: round dozen of the real gunbugs were at the grounds for 
Scratch Class No. 1, P. L.- Price; No, 2, tie between 43 FH Suhre 28 the weekly shoot, and some good work was done. Carr 


41 L_ Struebbe 9 and Schreck shot a close race, the former getting a lead 
Class A No. 1, J. W. Poindexter; No. 2, B. H. 3 W Gardyne 6 of one target in the first 50, and the latter having one 
Holland. 35 target the best of it in the last half, the result being 2 


Class B No. 1, B. J. Fishburne; No. 2, H. E. Dyer. E. E. Sure, Sec’y. tie on 91. Supt. Gambell was erratic in his shooting, 


Elliott. Shepherd and Jamison, 
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falling down badly in two of the events, and going a 90 
per cent, gait in the other two. Ward chose a bad day 
tor his re-entry in the sport, and fell below his average. 
Hammerschmidt was off, shooting only 74 per cent. in- 
stead of better than 90, as is usual with him. The first 










contest for the President’s trophy, a distance handicap 
event at 100 targets will be shot on Oct. 26. Scores: 
Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
A Gambell 100 78 BIeGOF hc ccsveccs 75 62 
Carr . 100 91 Hamuinerschmidt. 50 37 
Schreck 100 91 oo” a tee 25 16 
Ward .... 50 35 Martin . ées ae 14 
L Gambell 25 21 P Hall 25 17 
Shropshire ...... 75 58 arter 25 16 


Norfolk-Portsmouth G. C. 


PortsmoutTH, Va., Oct. 18.—The Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Gun Club held a very interesting handicap at 50 targets 
each on the 16th inst. The prize, a gold scarfpin, donated 
by Mr. Gunther, was won by Mr. Ballance, who broke 
38, and with his 12 added targets, made his score 50. 
Mr. Gunther was high scratch man with 47 out of 50, 
The scores: 


Cin. sccckcssensedes 47 COR. Se nincuccencees 35 
Mi Pe Gasccesst caves 43 COE acsecevescceccveres 35 
EEN Grea és ninneeee’ 42 BOSROWGRIE. .c6cccccsres 35 
MAIO dow cdecé<occccsces 41 WE Soccdecdendietancses 32 
BOVE Hes icons vieccksvese 40 WOMIOD = ce0'ccceesicccsa 31 
MOVIE. carée sba-ssitevanys a are 30 
MANGEOE Secanccscsvccnct 38 WR, Meewsee cede recs 32 
VCE. dpeduesitvecvecees 37 TI Ween ccvciundesess z 
DUUE  saceenadenessendes 36 





Rifle Shooting 


Sub-Target Tournament. 


Brooktyn. N, Y., Oct. 18.—The sub-target tournament 
for the Whitney trophy, emblematic of the city champion- 
ship, began to-day. Snsuies Hall beat Flushing High, 
248 to 241. The match was on the Flushing range. Scores: 


Erasmus Hall. Flushing. 
Thompson ......... 33 ED veccccnccuces 32 
F McDonald ....... 31 pS ee 28 
OVO. sasvsncsdsence 32 REE, ocksecccwces 30 
NOM xascses ca ecne 31 MEE chccovseetes 31 
WMO. acscerees tebe 29 GEE vidocdéucdastre ced 29 
ME a Cia inanmalne 2 NOD even scogues 33 
H McDonald ....... 32 Standfast ........... 26 
Rigg cpctescccss 31—248 pO Sere ie 32—241 


The Bryant team defeated the Stuyvesant High School 
at the latter’s range by 257 to 239. A. Patane, of Bryant, 
turned in the only perfect card of 35. The scores: 





; Stuyvesant. Bryant. 
Frick Helme 
31 Beckett 
26 Patane 
31 Aceino 
ac daiwna nou 28 Taft 
Kennelly 
32 D 
pe are 31-239 A 





The Bryant High School second team defeated the 
Stuyvesant seconds a score of 149 to 183 at the 
Stuyvesant range. Only five shot for each side. 

The High School of Commerce second rifle team de- 
feated the De Witt Clinton seconds over the former’s 
range yesterday. The score was 141 to 138. 

The Commercial Boys’ High School match, which 
was scheduled to be decided over the Commercial range, 
was postponed owing to the gun being out of order. 
The second team match between these two schools on the 
Boys’ High range was also cancelled. Commercial 
*phoned that the school did not have a second team. 





Righteousness. 
BY WILLIAM F. KIRK. 


I met a wise old fisherman, who sat in a boat 
And argued with me thusly as he calmly watched his float: 
‘Old Deacon Flint was telling me, ’twas jest the other 


day 

That fishing on the Sabbath wasn’t good and wou'dn’t 
pay. 

He said it wasn’t righteous; that I orter be ashamed; 

That when the Jedgement Day came ’round us sinners 
would be blamed. 

I never done no man no harm, ner posed to be a saint, 

And I guess that I ain’t righteous if the Deacon says 
I ain’t. 

“The Deacon, he is righteous, but he does some funny 
things; 

Leastwise,. his acts seem funny to us fellers without 


wings. 
He turned the Haskins out o’ doors last Winter when 


*twas cold, , 

And trimmed old Widow Jenkins when her property was 
sold. 

Me and the Missus took her in; it sure was nasty 
weather; 


So I oe fishing Sundays jest to keep both ends to- 
_ gether. 
The more I size up Deacon Flint, the more I sorter 


guess 
If folks would just do right we wou'dn’t need no 
righteousness.’ 
: —N. Y. Journal. 
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15.61% 


SMOKELESS POWDERS 


of the Amateur Con- 
testants in the 1913 
Interstate Association 
Handicap used the 
“oldreliable” brands of 


WHY 
EXPERIMENT 


FURTHER 
ee 


SK your dealer for Dupont, 
Ballistite or Schultze, the 
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MEMOIRS AND REMARKS OF A RETIRED 
HUNTING ARROW. 
Continued from page 515. 
acquainted with them, he will take no chances 
with them. However, that does not mean that 
he will not shoot at anything unless it is out in 
plain open field. On the contrary, he has had 
six or eight of us lying around in tall grass and 
briers at one time, when rabbits were especially 
thick, but each arrow was carefully marked, and 
recovered at leisure. This art can’t be learned 
from books, but only comes to the archer after 
long practice. 
The archer after climbing a number of 
dangerous trees, decided it was not proper to 
shoot broadheads at an object where the arrow 





had to go up or come down through heavy tim- 
ber, and he thereafter used blunt arrows for 
squirrels, pecker-woods and other denizens of the 
tall timber. A broadhead arrow shot from a 
fifty-pound long bow is right difficult to extract 
from a tree or post. 

Squirrel shooting with light weight blunt 
arrows is fine sport when the leaves are off the 
trees, and when you can force the squirrel to 
take to a tall tree, and he climbs up to the 
highest twig. They will do this very often on 
mountainside or where the timber is tall, but if 
jumped on mountain top or where timber is low 
he usually keeps running until he reaches his 
hole, and then you may wish that you had a 
No. 10 shotgun. However, if he seeks refuge 
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on the topmost twig, you are in luck. You need 
a quiver with ten or more light weight, low- 
feathered, blunt arrows, and a good strong bow 
for this work, or the arrow will not kill tough 
Mr. Squirrel up seventy-five or a hundred feet. 
Next, the archer steps back a short distance 
from the tree to a position that will give him 
an unobstructed view, if possible, of his- game, 
bearing in mind that his arrows must come down. 
It is better that they come down in an open 
space if possible, or else among small timber 
without undergrowth, then if they do any glanc- 
ing they will not be deflected much from their 
course. If you get too close to the tree, too 
much under the squirrel, you will not be able 
to shoot to an advantage, and stand a chance to 
stop your own arrow as it plunges back to earth. 
The squirrel, if he is high up, is not likely to 
run, so take time and shoot as deliberately as 
Dr. Weston would at the target, also stand in 
same place if possible, so your arrows will, barr- 
ing glances, light near each other. After one 


or two shots for elevation and windage, you will 
begin to make it uncomfortable for Mr. Squirrel, 
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and before you empty your quiver he will very 
likely come tumbling down, strung on your shaft. 

To save other arrows I shall drop a few 
more words of advice here to young bowmen 
and the novice, as I am a veteran hunting arrow. 
In hunting, the archer proceeds something like 
this: 

First, exercise your woodcraft by getting 
near enough to have a reasonable chance to 
score, or as close as the game will allow. 

Second, figure where the arrow will go, that 
is, if the arrow is anything to you. Time and 
practice will teach you to a nicety just where 
your arrow will light when shooting at any 
angle. The archer has carried arrows made of 
reed, iron-weed and other flimsy makeshifts to 
shoot where there was no chance to recover the 
arrow, such as shooting into a dense brier 
thicket, or into a river, etc. However, you need 
not expect very accurate results from such 
arrows. : 

Third, before shooting, make a mental pic- 
ture of where you are standing, else kick tip 
some turf, drop handkerchief, to firmly establish 
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this point. Two arrows stuck up in the ground, 
one at your feet and the other a few feet from 
you in the direction of the shot, will save many 
an arrow shot into thick grass or undergrowth 
in a place that has no landmarks. The loss of 
a few favorite arrows, however, will do much 
toward impressing these simple precautions and 
others upon the young huntsman. 

Fourth and the most important, and the 
thing I can’t tell you much about is—to shoot. 
However, if you really love the sport, the arch- 
ery god will inspire you as you deserve. Stand 
easy, have confidence in yourself and your gear, 
and as per a certain Richard III., “Draw archers, 
draw to the head!” Strive for a perfect loose, 
and after you get it or something like it, hang 
to it. Time the performance just as the gymnast 
times his leaps and dives, and do your best, 
feeble as it may be. The arrow speeds on its 
way—a sight not to be described by an ordinary 
pen, but if you have any archer blood in your 
veins, a sight never to be forgotten. As it leaves 
the bow, something tells you if it is going to 
the mark. If you have done about 1o1 things 
correctly, and the bowyer and fletcher have done 
their duties, then you will be rewarded by a 
plunk, which is a hit. Don’t feel discouraged 
if you miss, for its nearly as much fun to sce 
a broadhead lift the feathers from a wood- 
pecker’s back as to see him strung on the arrow; 
or to see the arrow make a cottontail hug the 
ground, thinking no ‘doubt that a hawk has made 
a dart at him. The archer can see where he 


hits and thus has the adavntage of the rifleman. — 


Fifth, after you discharge the arrow, a very 
important thing and something that is at first 
right hard to do, is to keep your eye on the flying 
arrow until it hits. The young archer loses 
most of his arrows while watching the fright- 
ened game making its hurried exit from the im- 


_mediate neighborhood after being shot at, and 


the arrow plunges into some little tuft of grass 
and is lost. While a glance at the flying bird 
and a glance at the arrow as it nears the ground, 
and a mental picture of the exact bush it fell 
into, and then you can safely follow the game 
if he lit nearby, and retrieve the arrow later on. 
But this time try to get nearly under him, then 
the arrow will come down nearer you, however 
it can come down too near for comfort. 

The archer shot me nearly straight up at 
a carney crow, and I somehow disappeared from 
his sight above the crow. Knowing the speed 
of ascent and thinking of the force of descent, 
the archer not having a steel umbrella made a 
sprint for a big tree only to have me light a 
yard or so in front of him. Now, that was some 
shock. But that experience, insignificant as it 
may seem to the target archer, taught this bow- 
man a lesson about shooting arrows straight up 
The heavy hunting arrow can hardly be shot out 
of sight if the sun is shining, and nothing dis- 
tracts the archer’s attention, but occasionally one 
loses sight of an arrow—for example, when 
squirrel hunting and arrow glances. However, 
you are in the woods and can take refuge under 
any heavy limbed tree until Mr. Arrow returns 
to earth. , 

The archer owns a book, a very old book 
(Robert’s “English Bowmen’) that says the 
arrow makers of long ago dipped their shafts 
into a hot solution of logwood which gave an 
ebony black. (Did you ever read “Black 
Arrow”?) The black shaft is ‘very conspicu- 
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ous in grass and leaves, and shows up decidedly 
better against the sky than the ordinary arrow 
that is varnished. 

A set of arrows recently designed and 
turned out by the writer have black shafts, but 
well varnished and finished dull. They have 
blood red feathers tipped with black, gold leaf 
riband or crest, finest second growth split hick- 
ory shaft, and steel broadheads. Some also have 
Y-shaped heads, and some are blunt heads, but 
all are same weight, balance, etc., and seem to 
have about same resistance to the air—an ideal 
quiver of hunting arrows, we think. 

It is right aggravating to send a broadhead 
through an old hare and see him buck jump a 
few times, and then fairly burn the wind for 
his hole over the hill to die a lingering death. 
Then there are times when one wants to behead 
a chicken for the cook, or clip a small twig or 
limb in two, or shoot a rabbit down in his tracks, 
or cut a snake’s head off for sure. Well, the 
Y-shaped head on a hunting shaft is the thing. 
It was discovered by the writer on some ancient 
Japanese war arrows, and an old book said that 
such arrows were used to disembowel the enemy. 
It is to the arrow head of the average arrow 
what the high-power soft-nose bullet is to the 
old patched lead ball of the muzzleloading rifle. 
The Y or Jap blade sure stops a rabbit, and you 
can't miss a snake with it. Another good feature 
is, the writer believes, that it is easier on the 
shaft than the average arrow point. Probably 
go per cent. of the arrows broken come to grief 
by glancing. The point .strikes a hard smooth 
surface at a very acute angle—an angle that is 
too steep for the point to stick—so the point 
glances away from the object and the feathered 
end of the arrow whips violently against this 
hard unyielding surface. This “whip” is what 
brings grief to the archer’s heart. This can 
hardly happen to the Y head, for one of the 
horns would be most sure to engage the object 
even if it was a stone. Then the feathered end 
would whip on over through a large angle with- 
out any damage. The Y head will not*even 
glance from a twig or small limb. If it can’t 
cut the limb off, it stops, and the feathered end 
swings around the twig, and not against it, as 
would the broadhead or bodkin-pointed arrow. 

This style of point was not used by the 
American Indians, as it was not practical in 
stone; not by the English archer, as he fought 
armored men and used a small steel piercing 
arrowhead in war, and the broadhead against 
the deer. 

Shooting at the neck of a reared up black- 
snake with the broadhead means driving center, 
but with the Y head you can pull off an inch 
and then perform the needed surgery. 

This appeals to the archer, for once he 
needed just such an arrow badly. He was walk- 
ing around a pond that had dried up some and 
left the fringe of willows and briers a dozen 
feet from the water’s edge. The bullfrogs were 
taking their siesta back in these jungles where 
it was well nigh impossible to see them from 
the land side, so the archer was wading along 
the edge of the pond, crane-like, nailing a frog 
every now and then, when he saw a very large 
Water, moccasin lying in a bush only about twenty 
feet away. His long slim body was stretched 
out, so it meant a center shot at the neck, or he 
would come tumbling into the pond toward the 
bowman, whose entire costume at that moment 
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was a lance bow, a quiver of hunting arrows, 
and a tattered shirt. But the good book says 
something about man bruising the serpent’s head 
at every chance, and here was a chance. In 
practice the archer had hit objects smaller than 
the snake several times in succession at twice 
or three times the distance, but this time he in- 
gloriously missed. Colonel Teddy may talk about 
charging lions and rhinos in darkest Africa. 
Such affairs are tame when compared to a charg- 
ing snake as long as you are, especially when 
your clothes are hung up in a bush across the 
pond. The snake broke all records but one in 
getting into that pond, and that one was the 
record the bowman made getting out of the pond. 

Arrows make a peculiar whistling noise as 
they pass through the air. Hunting arrows make 
quite a racket if the feathers are not trimmed 
up even near the nock. However, it is a pleas- 
ing sound to the archer. What might have been 
a serious accident once turned out right funny. 
The archer’s small brother and a boy friend were 
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amusing themselves listening to the different 
whistles made by some arrows one day. At first 
one would stand behind a tree and let the other 
shoot by the tree; then the boy friend wanted 
also to hear the arrow hit, and lay down in the 
bottom of a gully well out of sight from the 
young bowman, who was to shoot and stick an 
arrow into the bank of the gully over the boy’s 
head. They did not reckon on the arrows curv- 
ing trajectory, and the arrow dropped into the 
gully and thumped the youngster pretty good. 
Lucky it was a blunt arrow from a boy’s bow. 

The archer and his young brother when out 
with their bows shoot a great deal at any con- 
spicuous mark, at all bow ranges. Now at a 
leaf twenty feet away, next probably at a tuft 
of grass at sixty yards, etc., the best shot pick- 
ing the next mark and taking first shot at it. 
This is what the old English bowmen call Rovers, 
only their marks were usually on éarthen butts. 
It is fine training for the hunting archer—takes 
one into the fields and woods, and seems far 
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however, will tell you of target arrows “snak- 
ing” and being lost even on closely mowed lawns. 

A wounded rabbit carried another broadhead 
into a hole in the rocks. One by one they have 
all disappeared as the years have gone by until 
I am now left alone. My feathers have been 
worn off and replaced several times. At present 
I have two badly worn red gander feathers and 
a turkey feather. They are glued and wrapped 
with silk and varnished over wrappings and glue 
joints, but my shaft is scraped and the feathers 
ragged as those of a game cock after a hard 
battle. My nock is split and my original steel 
blade is many miles from here buried in the 
limb of an oak. For all that, my master says 
that I am the most valued piece in his archery 
cabinet. 

As-an arrow—a hunting arrow—lI could tell 
many little stories of adventure. I have rode 
many a mile in a hunter’s quiver, and helped kill 
some or most every kind of game in this coun- 
try. Besides that, I have contributed—it will 
never be known how much—to the health of that 
hunter, for he has carried us many a tramp over 
hill and valley, through woods and meadows, 
along rocky cliffs and by mountain streams. 
When the weighty problems of life assail him, 
his thoughts have turned to his hobby—to us. 
And when the day’s toil and grind is done, he 
has taken us and gone forth into the shadows of 
evening for a precious hour of peace and quiet 
in the forest near the school or the meadows of 
the old home. 
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CAMPING ALONG THE OLD NORTH- 
WEST TRAIL. 
Continued from page 526. 
granite boulders in a drop of some thirty feet in 
about one hundred yards, forming a very beauti- 
ful rapid. 

After an hour’s hard work, we were safely 
launched on Newton Lake. This is a small lake 
about two miles long, and after a short paddle, 
portage No. 2 was located. Here the river 
shoots down a series of rapids and empties into 
the south arm of Basswood Lake. This is a 
long portage “about eighty rods.” ._However, 
owing to a mistake made by the advance ex- 
ploring party, composed of Boarch and Leo, who 
were sent ahead to locate the trail, only about 
one-half of the portage was made, as they 
claimed that a faint trail opposite an old cabin, 
and leading down a 60 degree hill, was the right 
trail. Finally after much slipping, sliding and 
holding back, we got all our duffle down, and 
all the time we were speculating as to how on 
earth we would ever get back up that hill, until 
after paddling around the first point we saw the 
real end of the portage, which we very thank- 
fully made use of on our return trip. It might 
be mentioned that here on portage No. 2 the 
writer met with the greatest misfortune of the 
whole trip. It being a very warm day his only 
coat was temporarily deposited on a stump at 
the top of the hill, while the portage was being 
made, and right there it stayed until picked up 
twelve days later on the return journey. This 
little piece of work nécessitated the shivering 
around on several cold rainy mornings with only 
two shirts to keep out the cold wind. 

The south arm of Basswood Lake is about 
eight miles long and is dotted with many islands 
which are covered with virgin forests, and the 
shores in many places are composed of granite 
rock, which rises sheer from the water’s edge 
to a height of thirty or forty feet. The main 
shores are heavily wooded, especially at the 
southern end, the woods thinning out toward the 
north end where it joins the main lake. 

The scarcity of timber in this section is due 
to forest fires and the operations of lumbering 
companies. A four hours’ paddle with the wind 
at our back brought us to a little island about 
one mile from the outlet of Basswood Lake. 
Here we made our second camp. There were 
practically no trees on this island from which 
to secure bedding, so it was a case of sleep on 
the hard ground or rather granite rock, as the 
shores in this locality are nearly all composed 
of granite, it being practically impossible to find 
a place to drive a tent stake. 

The next morning Walter and the writer 
awoke witha raging attack of fishing fever, and 
it not being our morning to wrestle with the 
pots and pans, the necessary tackle was rigged 
up and our luck tried with the result that after 
a half hour’s troll, four nice ones were landed, 
the largest running a shade over ten pounds. 
This proved that our troubles in supplying the 
camp with fresh fish when necessary were en- 
tirely eliminated. The fish in the large lakes of 
this district are nearly all pike, there being two 
kinds, the Canadian, and what is called the great 
Northern pike. The latter are more numerous 
and attain to a weight of fifteen or twenty 
pounds. They resemble very much the masca- 
longe, except the coloring, which is black and 
white. When hooked, they fight every inch of 
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the way. However, they do not break water like 
the musky. 

Camp was broken after dinner, and we pad- 
dled up to the outlet into Basswood River. Here 
we landed to search for the trail, which was not 
located. We afterward found there were two 
outlets, and that the trail led out along the south 
side of the southern outlet, located at the head 
of a bay which was nearly a mile paddle from 
the northern one. These two outlets join a short 
distance from the lake, forming the main river. 
After enjoying the scenery and rushing waters 
of the river, which were certainly grand, we 
paddled along the north shore, which is the 
southern side of Hunter’s Island and Canadian 
territory, and located a camp at the north end 
of a large bay. It started to rain early in the 
evening and finally turned into the worst elec- 
trical storm that we had ever experienced, there 
being practically a continuous glare of lightning 
from 7 Pp. M. until near midnight. Several times 
the lightning struck in close proximity to the 
tent. Simultaneously with one of the flashes, 
Leo jumped about two feet high, and to this 
day he claims that he was struck, the charge 
passing in at his elbow and out at his heel. The 
other members of the party diagnosed the case 
at the time and pronounced it a very mild case 
of apoplexy, brought on by an acute attack of 
lightning fright. 

After two nights and one day at this point 
we broke camp and paddled down to the south- 
ern outlet. Here we struck the old northwest 
trail, which was used years ago by the North- 
west Fur Co. in traveling from Lake Superior 
west to the Rainy River district. Here we made 
our third portage, which was from sixty to 
eighty rods long. This was necessitated by the 
very swift and rough stretch of water at the 
entrance to the river. Further down two more 
short portages were made, and one rapid was 
shot below this rapid, which was very narrow 
with high rocky cliffs on each side. The river 
widens out into a large bay or lake. Here on 
the left hand side we made our camp, at which 
place we stayed five days. The fishing in this 
bay and in others up and down the river was 
excellent. Artificial bait was used exclusively, 
consisting of wooden minnows and spoons, both 
of which proved to be very attractive bait in 
these waters. 

From this camp several short trips were 
made. One of these, the most enjoyable of the 
whole trip, was made at Crooked Lake. Pro- 
visions for two days, together with the blankets 
and fishing tackle, was loaded into the canoes, 
and we started down the river. About 200 yards 
from camp we had to portage around a water- 
fall, then through a large bay similar to the one 
on which we were camped, another rough rapid 
and so on, five portages being made before we 
reached the large bay or lake above the outlet 
into Crooked Lake. This outlet consisted of 
three waterfalls plunging over a granite ledge 
some forty feet high, and falling into a large 
deep pool forming a small bay at the southern 
end of the lake. 

The scenery at this point was by far the 
finest on the river, and was alone well worth 
the expense and exertion necessary to reach it. 
We decided to stop at this place for a few hours 
while a much needed dinner was prepared. The 
writer and Leo were delighted to secure the 
necessary fish for the meal, and the lake above 
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the falls was selected as the most likely place. 
The fact that both canoes were on that side of 
the portage probably had more to do with this 
selection than anything else. Paddling up the 
lake a short distance and rounding a point, our 
attention was directed to two large moose just 
across the bay. They were the first we had 
seen, and we watched them for several minutes 
before trying to get any nearer. They were both 
cows, one in the water feeding on lilypads, and 
the other on the shore. We slowly paddled to- 
ward them and succeeded in getting within about 
one hundred feet of the one in the water before 
she bolted for shore. Of course the camera was 
in the dunnage bag back at the portage, so we 
were compelled to be satisfied with the image 
in the mind. After securing the all important 
fish for dinner, we hurried back to the portage 
to relate our experience with the moose, but alas, 
how incredulous some people are, for our breath 
and patience were both lost on the other two, 
and the more we tried to convince them that we 
had actually seen a moose, the louder they 
laughed, and the more suspicious they became. 
However, we had our revenge a few hours later 
when they nearly paddled into two more when 
rounding a small island in Crooked Lake. They 
were then apparently convinced that such an 
animal really did exist in that part of the coun- 
try. From this time on we saw in all nine moose 
in the Basswood River district, which indicates 
that they are very plentiful, due to the continu- 
ous protection given them in the reserve. 

In paddling down Crooked Lake we passed 
a high granite cliff on which we found many 
Indian paintings, which consisted of moose, 
ducks, fish and other animals. This cliff was 
at least one hundred feet high and about one- 
quarter mile long and presented an extremely 
beautiful appearance on account of the coloring. 
Nearly all colors were represented in vertical 
streaks, produced by the action of the water 
which trickled down its surface. 

A small island, back of which Boarch and 
Walter had their experience with the moose, was 
selected for our camp that night, and while 
sitting around the camp-fire after dark many 
strange sounds were heard in the dense forests 
around us which indicated that this part of the 
country was well filled with game. 

Not having the tent with us, that night was 
spent under the canoes, and as it started to 
rain early in the morning, we broke camp about 
6 A. M. and started back for our permanent camp 
arriving there about noon. 

A few more happy days were spent at this 
camp, then as the end of our vacation time was 
growing near, we reluctantly packed up for our 
trip back to civilization. On our way out we 
stopped on a large island in Basswood Lake for 
two days for the purpose of securing some fish 
to bring home. Breaking camp on Friday morn- 
ing, we paddled up the lake, and on entering the 
south arm, we struck a bad headwind with which 
we battled the remainder of the day, arriving 
at portage No. 2 about 6 Pp. M. where we camped 
that night in the old deserted fisherman’s cabin. 
Here the lost coat was picked up, badly water- 
soaked. At this point we met a party of three 
from Chicago just going in. They were the first 
people we had met for ten days. The next after- 
noon found us back at Winton, our starting 
point, and which completed one of the most en- 
joyable camping trips we had ever experienced. 


Kennel. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


should form the staple 
food for all breeds. 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Biscuits 


are invaluable for old or delicate dogs 
or those recovering from sickness. 





Send 2c. stamp for “ Dog Culture.” 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Breeders, Exhibitors and Owners with 
FOR 


DOGS x 


Should Advertise Them in the Sunday 


NEW YORK HERALD 


The Best Dog, Poultry, etc. P Published, tainii 

week the latest aoosent gossip written by recognized pwn 
Your advertisement on this news will be read by both 
the Professional and Amateur Dog er and Bird Fancier. 


ADVERTISING RATE 80 CENTS PER AGATE LINE 
Further information on request. 
NEW YORK HERALD - - - - NEW YORK CITY 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to aay address by the auther. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


18 W. 3ist Street NEW YORE 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds. English Bleodhounds, American Foxhounts, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. [Illustrated catalogue for 
5c. stamp. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





WANTED—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. 
Also two broken dogs for sale. . 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds. Fox Hounds broke en 

rabbits and fox. Coon, Opossum and Skunk Hounds; 

Setters, Pointers. Several hundred ferrets. (Guinea Pigs. 
BROWN KENNELS, York, Pa. 





WANTED-Setter dog, Scone broken on partridge 
(ruffed grouse) and woodcock. ust have good nose, be 
stanch to wing and shot, obedient, tender retriever, and 
old enough to hold his breaking. Please do not offer 
dogs not fulfilling these conditions. Address “B. A.,” 
care Forest and Stream. 





FOR SALE.—Fine lot young dogs and bitches. The 
best wildfowl retrievers. Rieman’s Chesapeake Kennels, 
Easton, Maryland. 





WANTED—Black Pomeranian about one year old. Must 
be healthy, house-broken and sweet tempered. Send 
hoto, description and price to Box W., Forest and 
Soo, 127 Franklin St., New York. 





FOR SALE.—A number of thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters, also some nice youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 





An advertiser may be spending tens of 
thousands of dollars annually, and believe he 
is spending it judiciously, but investigation 
might disclose that a considerable portion of 
it is being thrown away. Advertising, done 
on an intelligent basis, is productive of profit- 
able results. 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 
North Carolina. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND ::_ Buies, N. C. 


Best Mixed Shooting in America. 
Ducks, Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Pre- 
serve, Waterlily, Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 


GOOD DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING.—Canvasback, 
Redhead, and other ducks from battery. Also brush 
blind shooting on Currituck Sound. Address J. B. LEE, 
Tulls, Currituck county, North Carolina. 


Pennsylvania. 


Shooting at New Spruce Cabin Inn 


Rooms en suite and with private bath. Electric lights. 
Steam heat. All amusements. Excellent Grouse, Squirrel, 
Rabbit and Deer shooting. Open season for Grouse, 
Squirrel and Rabbits, Oct. 15th to Dec. Ist. Deer, Nov. 
10th to 25th. D., L. & W. R. R. to Cresco Station, Pa. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE, P.O. Canadensis, Pa. 





MODERN HOTEL *22t?22r5.3" 


Cottages, rent or sale on fishing grounds. Guides 
and power boat, 1 man, $3; 2 men, $4 day. Channel 
Bass, Kings, Trout, Hogfish galore. Send for book- 
let. A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern 
Shere, Virginia. 


Property Fer Sale. 


READ THIS 
Chance of a Lifetime 


One of the best trout hatcheries in the United States, with 
sufficient property and excellent facilities for sportsman’s 
club. Located on Great South Bay, 72 miles from New 
York City. 23 acres, 15 of which are timber. 8-room house 
with electric lights, barn and large feed house. 5 minutes’ 
walk from station. 30 ponds on property fed by pure 
springs. Has 150,000 trout on hand. Owner guarantees te 
raise 1%4-lb. trout in 2 years at 12 cents per pound. One 
lake adjoining can be bought or leased. 3 more within 3 
miles. Good quail, partridge and rabbit shooting on prop- 
erty. Fine duck shooting at the back door, Not one club 
on Long Island has facilities for raising fish so safely and 

ly. Erosperous business and_ assured market tor 

ers. Owner wishes to retire. For price and _particu- 
lars address JOHN RACKOW, Crystal Spring Hatchery, 
Eastport, New York. 


AUCTION 


Two bungalows in the Catskills, Ulster Co., N. Y., on the 
famous Beaverkill trout stream. Also farm of 210 acres, 
with one mile of private stream, will be sold regardless of 
cost by the Ulster Lumber Co., Oct. 21. The farm would 
make a fine game preserve, and contains 60 acres of for- 
est. Large game of all kinds is plentiful and can be shot 
en the premises. For particulars address 


Vv. R. VOORHIES, Agent, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 


Never Sick! Readers of the 
Health Culture Magazine 


Teaching the art of building and pre- 
serving health without the use of i 
Edited by Elmer Lee, M.D., one of 
brightest and most adv: writers on 
the Art ef Living, whose teachings en the 
causes of and drugless methods of 
treatment are attracting wide-spread at- 
tention. The Relation te of Feed, 
Air, Exercise, etc.. is considered. Its aim 
ie to make its readers better Physically, 
(i) Mentally and Morally, to save the lives 
> a| of children, adding to the length of life, 

and the cure of disease by the use of 
drugless methods. Opposed te the use of vaccination 
and serums, and needless surgical operations. There is no other 
just like it. $1.00 a year; 15c. a number; 6 months 

On Trial” only 25c. Money back if desired. 


The Health Culture Co., 1133R Broadway, New York 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


The whole trip was made without guides, and 
only by the help of a compass and a sectional 
railroad map, which we found to be very accu- 
rate. This map is issued by the Duluth & Jason 
Range R. R. in their pamphlet entitled, “The 
Old Vermillion Trail.” 

To anyone who enjoys a wild rugged coun- 
try we heartily recommend a trip to Crooked 
Lake. 


Indiana Quail. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 18—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Our season for hunting quail in 
Indiana opens Nov. 10, and these few verses 
came to my mind during the past few days after 
we had our first frost of the season. I had in- 
tended sending them to an old friend, living in 
Southern Indiana, with whom I have spent many 
happy days in hunting bobwhite during the past 
ten years, and with whom I intend to hunt again 
on Nov. Io. 

Around about his home we still find much 
buckberry, or Indian currant, bitter sweet, sumac, 
blackberry, wild grape and ivy vine, which trail 
the old rail fences, which are quite common 
thereabout. The verses especially point to that 
thrill so often experienced and talked about by 
all quail hunters, when the bevy is flushed—a 
thrill which never has become old to me. 

I am another one of your present subscribers 
who had the pleasure of reading Forest AND 
StrEAM when I was a boy as long ago as a 
quarter of a century. While the verses have no 
merit, should you care to publish them you may 
do so, and in the event that you do, I shall then 
send my friend a copy. Davin M. Isertce. 


Dear loyal friend and comrade true, 
Past hunts are in review, 

I yearn to tread the fields anew, 
With Don and Gyp and you. 


I see again that old rail fence, 
Where birds were hatched of yore, 

The ivy vine which grew so dense, 
Around your out-latched door. 


The old saw mill which stands there still, 
On ground where birds are found, 

The turnip patch, the persimmon tree, 
Are scenes in dreams I see. 

On summer day and in winter gray, 


In May and autumn gay, 
We heard the flight of bold Bobwhite, 


A speeding on his way. 


The frost is here, the day is near, 
And again with keen delight, 

I hope to hear that whirr so clear, 
Of “Bob” in hasty flight. 


The Voracious Cod. 


Otp fishermen say, that for its size and 
bulk, the codfish is the grossest feeder in the 
sea. It is omnivorous, nothing comes amiss to 
it. Strange finds have been taken from the 
gullets of the cod, ranging from a human hand 


to a pocket knife. Purses, pocket-books, pieces 


of jewelry, as well as other articles have from 
time to time found in them. 

An old-timer who fished off the coast of 
Newfoundland for years used to tell a story of 
a find that, to say the least, was very unusual. 
He was fishing one day and a gust of wind took 
his sleeve-vest and blew it overboard. He was 
pretty much disgusted at his loss, especially as 
his pipe—he was an inveterate smoker—was in 
the pocket of the vest. Some time after he 


Oct. 25, 1913. 


YOUR KODAK 


is worth to you just as much as you put into it. 


YOU CAN’T MAKE GOOD PICTURES 


unless you know something about the elements of 
photography. The easiest way to get this knowledge 
is to read a good photographic magazine regularly. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


is intended for the 
beginner and the av- 
erage amateur. We 
call it “THE MAG- 
AZINE THAT 
SHOWS 70 U 
HOW” because it 
deals only with the 
practical things, The 
articles are short and 
to the point. The 
illustrations: are the 
sort that you like to 
make, and each is 
accompanied by ful! 
details of the way it 
was done and _ sug- 
ested by the Editors 
or improvement. 
You get at least each 
month 2% pictures, 
: and as many prac- 
tical articles besides the picture criticisms. 


IN ONE YEAR 


We have built up a subscription list far larger than 
ever obtained in equal time by any magazine in 
this field. Send for a sample copy and you will 
see why; or, better, send $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scripticn now and save time. 


“REPRESENTING 
ALL THAT iTs 
NAME IMPLIES,” 
is the standard pho- 
tographic magazine 
for the advanced am- 
ateur and professional 
photographer. Its ar- 
ticles are selected to 
cover every phase of 
photographic activity; 
its illustrations are 
varied to show the 
best work of leaders 
here and abroad. The 
departments include 
exchange club, pic- 
ture criticisms with 
reproductions, a ques- 
tion department deal- 
ing with troubles and 
their remedies, infor- 
mation about making money for your pictures, 
practical hints from the actual experience of 
others, a monthly exposure guide, foreign ab- 
Stracts, professional notes, and the latest news of 
the trade. Our readers tell us that we have the 
best magazine in the field; you can convince 
yourself by sending for a free sample copy or 
remitting $1.50 for a year. 


BETTER STILL 


Send $1.95 for the two magazines, If you den’t 
o-~ what we wish in one, it will be in the other. 

e more elementary information in POPULAR 
ae enee } —_ 7 to understand 
an ro y the advanced teachin f AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY. ~e 


DON’T DELAY OR FORGET. 


If you wish to get the full value of your kodak or 
camera, write to-day to 


F. R. FRAPRIE, 
255 Pope Building, - Boston, Mass. 


FOREST AND STREAM is known everywhere 
as to character and quality of circulation. 


“Angler’s News” 
Wishes You Tight Lines! 


Is Certain to Interest You. 


ARTICLES — NEWS— ILLUSTRATIONS 


Concerning Sport in 
RIVER, LAKE AND SEA. 


Published weekly. Post free 6/6 one year; 
3/3 half year. 


A. R. MATTH EWS, 15 Gough Sq., London, E. C. 
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;: BERMUDA 


By — S. “*‘BERMUDIAN.” (The ship used by 
president Wilsoa. Twinscrew, 10,518 tons 
displacement. Submarine signals; wireless; orchestra. 


Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Pestest, spiusteed exle Geeane 
landing passengers at the deck in Bermuda without transfer. 


Tours include Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “‘Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly 
for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For = information apply to 


E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Bread- 
a how T Yerk; THOS. COOK SON TAS end 208 2081 Breadway, 264 and 
553 Sth Avenue, N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 


You like to HUNT and FISH 
You like to go 
CAMPING— 


then surely you will enjoy 
-the National Sportsman 
magazine, with its 160 richly 
illustra pages, full to 
overflowing with interest- 
ing stories and valuable in- 
formation about guns, fish- 
ing tackle, camp outfits— 
the best places to go for fish 
and game, and a thousand 
and one valuable ‘‘How to” 
hints for a. The 
National Sportsman is just 
like a big cmp fire in the 
woods ere thousands of 
good fellows gather once a 
month and spin stirri 
yarns about their experi- 
ences with dog, rifle 
and gun. Think of it,twelve 
round tripe to the w 
for a $1.00 bill. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Just toshow you what 
it’s like, we will send 
ou the National 
sman ‘ine 
for three months and 
your choice of a hand- 
someNational Sports- 
, man Brotherhood em- 
blem in the form of a 
Lapel Button, a Scarf 
Pin,or a Watch Fob as 
here shown, on receipt 
of 25cinstampsorcoin. 
Don’t delay — join our 
great big Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Nature-loving 
National — 
Brotherhood toda: 


National Spetenes Sapuiee, 2 83 Federal St., Boston 


BASEBALL MAGAZINE 


l6c. at all Newsdealers December Issue n sale Nov. loth 


ANNUAL FOOTBALL NUMBER 


READ HOW THE ATHLETICS WON. By F. C. Lane. 
WHY THE GIANTS LOST - By William Phelon. 


The Baseball Magazine is cakiden 3 the year round. Its 
winter issues will contain articles on all Winter Sports— 
HUNTING STORIES BY “BIG LEAGUE STARS” etc. 

ou don’t know how much Baseball is in the air in 
winter unless you read the Baseball Magazine. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


hooked a monster fish, and imagine his surprise 
when he hauled it in to find the fish with the 
sleeve-vest on him and the pipe in his mouth 
in full blast. Although the old fellow used to 
say that he was prepared to swear to the truth 
of it, my opinion is that he exaggerated. Here 
is an account of the latest find, clipped from a 
local paper: 
AN EEL IN A CODFISH. 

“Abraham Morgan, of Indian Pond, near 
Seal Cove, C. B., while hauling his trawl a few 
days ago took from a hook a large codfish, 
and on opening it found an eel in the stomach. 


. It was doubled up, the head and tail were in 


the lower part of the stomach and the center in 
the gullet. The eel measured three feet and 
apparently had not been in its new home very 
long, as dissolution had not commenced. The 
fish was caught in 80 fathoms of water.” 


Woeden Shoes Made in the 
United States. 


In this country beech is the favorite material 
for wooden shoes, the manufacture of which has 
reached considerable proportions in the United 
States, according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These shoes cost from sixty to seventy- 
five cents a pair and are good for two years. 
They are worn by those who have to work in 
cold or wet places, such as tanneries, breweries 
and livery stables, and by workmen in steel mills 
and glass factories who must walk on hot grates 
or floors. Farmers, too, are classed among the, 
users. 

Beech wood is put to a very much wider 
range of uses than the average person would be 
likely to suspect. The department says beech 
enters into hundreds of articles from hobby- 
horse rockers to butchers’ blocks. We walk on 
beech floors, eat off beech picnic plates, carry 
beech baskets, play with beech toys, sit on beech 
chairs, and in dozens of other ways use articles 
made of beech almost every day of our lives. 
Its freedom from taste fits the wood especially 
for articles which come in contact with food- 
stuffs, and beech meat boards, skewers, lard tubs, 
butter boxes, sugar hogsheads, refrigerators, 
dishes, spoons and scoops are widely used. 

Only one species of beech grows naturally 
in the United States, but few trees in this coun- 
try have a wider commercial range. It extends 
from the Gulf of Mexico into Eastern Canada 
and in practically every place where it grows it 
is cut for market. The total yearly output of 
beech wood in the United States is approximately 
five hundred million board feet. 


THE United States Consul at Aberdeen, 
Scotland, thinks that American manufacturers 
may have a chance to compete in furnishing 
staves for fish barrels. There has been a recent 
rise in the price of spruce and fir staves from 


Sweden and Scotland. 


San Francisco recently received its first 
cargo of lumber from the Tongass national 
forest, Alaska. The shipment consisted of 
1,500,000 feet of Sitka spruce. 


TorrEY pine, a distinct California species, 
has been found in only two isolated localities 
in the southern part of the State. 


For Sale. 
GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafewl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Dede and Geese. 


**Everything in the bird line 
from a Canary te an Ostrich. ’’ 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “F” DARIEN, CONN. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY, 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small. 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN - - New Preston, Cena. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 


. and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 

THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 


Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 
Particularly strong, hea'thy and well developed. 
trout fingerlings, in any quantity, for fall 


Orders being booked now. 
JAMES, CRUICKSHANK ESTATE, 
Big Indian, Ulster County, N. Y 


Brook 
delivery. 


FROGS.—Investigate Bullfrog culture. Easy, tremendous- 


ly profitable, and the thing not overdone. Our 
explains all. No failures here. AQUAFROGLIFE, 


Seymour, Conn. 


FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings — yearlings, 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a soesleny. Address 
Yr F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 


LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails). 
Please book orders quickly. 
E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. New York. 


READ THE OLD STORIES 


{f you want to read Nessmuk, Robinson and other old 
masters, I will sell you reasonably ten bound volumes of 
Forrest anp Stream—from 15 to 25, inclusive. Address 
TAYLOR, care Forest and Stream. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


oe 


ome manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
ng purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
eee and skulls for and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Streot, New York. 
Please mention “‘Forest and Stream.” 


Curios, Den curios for sale, Illustrated list, 5 cents, 
Large stock prehistoric and modern Indian relics, 
old guns and pistols, Alaska curios, minerals, fos- 
sils, etc. Address N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis, 





NOTICE 


To Manufacturers of Sportsmen’s Equipment, Guides, Taxider- 
mists, Camps, Resorts, Etc. 


Reserve Your Space Now 


IN THE 


New York Sportsmen’s Show for 1914 


Under the management of 


FOREST AND STREAM 


At the New Grand Central Palace, New York City 
March 5th to 14th, 1914 


“A SPORTSMEN’S SHOW FOR SPORTSMEN” 


This will be a co-operative show in every sense of the word. A committee of exhibitors will pass on 
the fitness and desirability of all applications for space. Every exhibit will be in keeping with the 
spirit of a real old-time sportsmen’s show. The true sportsmen will be there night after night for a big 
“smoke-talk” with the guides, and a discussion with dealer on the latest equipment. Will YOU be 


there to meet them? 


‘SOME OF THE FEATURES ARE: 


15,000 square feet of scenic space. No charge to exhibitors for decoration. 100,000 tickets distributed among 
the exhibitors free of charge. Exhibition of record game and fish trophies. Collections of wild game, birds and 
animals. Camps of Indians and guides. Free illustrated lectures, travelogues, moving pictures of big game 
hunting, etc. Demonstrations of the latest improvements in guns, ammunition and other sportsmen’s equip- 
ments. Complete information bureau--where to go, how to get there, where to stop and what to do. Tourna- 
ments and sportsmen’s events with silver cups and other prizes donated by FOREST AND STREAM. Many 
other attractions for the sportsmen and an assured attendance of over 100,000 people for the exhibitor. 


Secretaries of clubs and conservation societies are invited to co-operate with the management in the exhibition 
of private collections. Tentative contracts and selection of space may be filed now with the option of 
closing the contract when your appropriation for next year is made. For plans and _ specifications, 
prospectus and detailed information as to cost, etc., address William J. Gallagher, Advertising Manager 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 





